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eA ero-EIGHT 


THE C4ero-EIGHT has the restraint of 
true art. Its boldness is tempered by a 
whimsical touch of the unconventional. 
It is refreshingly different without being 
flamboyant, and though it appeals in- 


stantly to the connoisseur, it is equally as 
impressive to the most casual observer. 
It is a creation of peculiar fascination for 
those seeking the exclusive and new. 


THE COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


There’s a Touch of Tomorrow 
in cAll Cole Does Today 
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Listen! Do you hear it? The 
big outdoors is on the wire 
calling loud. And there’s a 
hint of green fields in its 
voice, a promise of open road- 
way and good time in its 
tone. Man, it’s calling you! 
It’s time to be up and astride 
of that INDIAN Powerplus 
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you've been thinking about. 


There’s no need to “sell” you 
on the Powerplus. You know 
it. It’s as sturdy as an oak 
and as dependable as the four 
seasons. Just you go to your 
Indian dealer and look it over 
today. 


DEPARTMENT 36 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


1 naan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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SHIMMY WIGGLER, '2 or 5 0z., 85c 














Foss and Lowery after 
one round of the lake 





Conversion 





Lou Lowery 


O”N E day last Fall word was passed around that there was a string 
of bass on display at Brown’s drug store, and naturally being 
interested I decided to give them the “Once-over.” 


Ten small-mouth bass were upon the counter, with the following inscription 
attached, “Caught by Al Foss in the Delaware River with an Al Foss Pork 


Rind Minnow.” 


This was interesting to me for I had failed so miserably when fishing with 


the Foss bait, — had become disgusted with it and placed it among some sou- 
venirs I was toteing around in my tackle box, believing it to be acleverly advertised 
piece of “punk” and little dreaming that my failure with it might rest with me 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, ' or %% 02., 
$1.00. All Red, All White, or Red 
and White 
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SKIDDER, weight 2 0z., 75c 


or my clumsy tackle. 


My curiosity was aroused, for if it was pos- 
sible for anyone to catch fish with the Foss 
baits, even the inventor himself, I wanted to 
see it done before I would believe it, so I 
hunted up Mr. Foss who readily agreed tostop 
over the next day and go out with me, caution- 
ing me, however, not to go unless I was pre- 
pared to scrap all my wooden plugs and 
other lures. 


I thought his conceit the limit, but was 
willing to be shown. 


Next morning found us at a small Lake 
near Deposit, N. Y. The day was bright, the 
water clear and still,—just the kind of a day 
that one seldom gets any fish. Under such 
conditions I figured that Foss had a surprise 
coming 

I was the “Bird” to get the surprise, how- 
ever, for I have never seen so many bass caught 
before in such a short length of time. 


The result of our trip was thirty-eight small- 
mouth bass, the legal limit being taken to 
Deposit and placed on exhibition. 

It took me about ten minutes to see that 
my failure with the Pork Rind Bait was on ac- 
count of my crude tackle,—my rod was too 


The above, which is a sworn statement, leaves little to be said. 


heavy, my line (20 lb. test) was about three 
times too heavy and my reel was too rough. 
In fact, my whole outfit was too heavy to cast 
anything but a heavy wooden plug. 

I have learned the lesson of light tackle and 
have done as Mr. Foss said I would,—scrapped 
all my wooden plugs and will never again fish 
with a lure with more than one hook. 

If Mr. Foss could go out with every Angler 
as he did with me, there would be nothing but 
Foss baits. 

After Mr. Foss left I purchased a light out- 
fit, and immediately commenced to catch fish, 
catching one day thirteen bass to one caught 
by my friend, he using four different kinds of 
wooden plugs. He has since ordered one-half 
dozen Foss baits. 

At another time I caught fifteen pickerel 
and two perch and my companion never got 
a fish. 

I have never met Mr. Foss before nor since, 
and am making this statement in the interests 
of clean sport and to help my brother anglers 
to see the light as I have seen it. y 


* Cw fr 
‘ 4 y 7 , 
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Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows will catch fish 


(Signed) ; 





if properly presented with proper tackle and a slight degree of skill. It is not claimed that merely having them in 
your tackle box will make fish climb into your boat and dig for ’em like a dog for a bone. 
Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


If yours is “dead from the neck up,” either hunt up a new dealer or send us his name and we'll supply you 
direct. Prices—Shimmy Wiggler, 85c, Oriental Wiggler, (14 or % oz.) all red, all white, or red and white, $1.00. 
Little Egypt Wiggler, 14 0z., 75c; Skidder, % oz., 75c; Bottle pork rind, 12 strips, 35c; (Bass, Musky & Fly 
Spinner sizes.) 


AL FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





35 — Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner sizes 
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Better Fishing 


When theory and machinery can supplant practical know- 
ledge, ““Bristol’’ Tackle can be imitated. It will be never 
be equaled, for into each—“‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods, 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing 
Lines—is built a knowledge that can be gained only by 
many years of actual experience in every variety of fishing 
in all kinds of water. “‘Bristol’’ Tackle is made by fisher- 
men who know fishermen’s needs because they long have 
shared fishermen’s aspirations, hopes, trials and successes. 


‘‘Bristol’’ ‘Tackle is sold by all representative sporting 
goods dealers, or we can equip you by mail at catalog 
prices. Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
catalogs. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 


88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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In the Haunts of the Moose and Bear 


Having “hunted moose, bear and deer 
in the forests of Maine and the eastern 
game regions for the past four or five 
years, I made up my mind to “answer 
the next call” into the Canadian wilder- 
ness. After hearing and reading of 
Canada’s newest outdoors, viz., the Abi- 
tibi region in Northwest Quebec, where 
they claimed moose grew on bushes and 
lear prowled around your camp every 
night, the writer got in touch with S. E. 
Sangster of Ottawa. After more or less 
correspondence, I learned that Mr. Sang- 
ster leased, outfitted and operated a 
string of sporting camps in the Abitibi 
and Bell River districts comprising 
1,100 square miles and leased directly 
thru the Canadian government, thereby 
insuring one of a big game hunt in an 
untamed wilderness, During the win- 
ter of 1919 I made the necessary reser- 
vations for a hunt the following Sep- 
tember. 

The time having passed quickly. I 
left home on the morning of the 10th 
‘to go it alone,” and after a long and 
tiresome train ride via New York, the 
train arrived in Quebec City. The first 
thing I was confronted with was a 
Canadian customs inspector, who hand- 
ed me something like this: “Who are 
you—where you going—let’s give that 
trunk the once over,” ete. I produced 
the keys and he went thru it like a shot 
out of a gun. He informed me my duty 
was so and so, and I felt greatly re- 
lieved. I had my trunk loaded on an 
old-fashioned cab and taken across the 
city to the Canadian Pacific station, 
where I boarded the Canadian Govern- 
ment Transcontinental an hour or so 
later. During the seventeen-hour ride 
up thru the interior of Quebec, the train 
went so fast that I often stepped off 
the rear Pullman and walked along 
with it to get some exercise and break 
the monotony, About noon on the morn- 
ing of the 14th our express arrived at 
Amos. Mr. Sangster met me at the 
Station and had all the necessary ar- 
rangements made for me at the hotel. 
When I stepped off the train I expected 
to see a fair-sized city, but, instead, 
found a small, thriving town with a 
population of about 600 people of 
l'rench Canadian descent. After doing 
full justice to a good meal, my travel- 
ing clothes were changed to a hunting 
outfit, and a couple of hours later we 
were on our way up the Harricinaw 
River in a motor boat and bound for 
the head camp, sixty miles distant. 


The river was found to be very nar- 
row and winding all the way and homed 


L. R. Wyckoff 


Photographs by the Author 


hundreds of black ducks, it being part 
of their natural breeding and feeding 
grounds. The scenery was as _ pictur- 
esque as one would naturally expect to 
see in.the Northland. The great birch, 
spruce and fir trees grew right up to 
the river bank, and in places their 
spreading branches interlocked with 
those on the opposite bank. Large 
lakes were crossed, and in these were 
to be found small islands of solid rock 
which seemed to grow right up from 
the glassy surface of the clear waters. 
These islands were very symmetrical in 
form, being covered with «a dense 
growth of spruce and fir, and from a 
distance one would surely think they 
had been carved from solid masonry. 

After enjoying all this wonderful 
scenery found only in the North, we 
arrived at the head camp shortly after 
dark and sat down to a supper of moose 
steak and all that goes with it. Here 
I met my Indian guide, George Com- 
mando, and some sportsmen from Ohio 
and Iowa. After the customary pipe- 
smoking before the open fireplace 
heaped with burning logs, we proceeded 
to pack our outfit for an indefinite stay 
in the bush. 

Early the next morning we left the 
head camp in a canoe to hunt some 
forty to fifty miles up the Atikamek. 
Making a temporary camp each night 
on the river bank, we arrived at Cari- 
bou Lake the third night, where our 
permanent camp was to be. The scen- 
ery along this part of the river was 
similar to that passed from Amos up, 
«xcept the absence of large lakes. The 
bush was much thicker and muskeg 
very much in evidence all along the 
banks. The ducks along this part of 
the river seemed to be thicker than 
below, and we had no trouble in bring- 


I had = along. Several rapids with 
swift-running water were encountered 
during the paddle up the river and each 
time it was necessary to portage around 
them. While packing our outfit over 
these portages, we looked forward to 
the return trip, when we would “shoot” 
some of them. 

Arriving at our permanent camp, we 
proceeded to set up our tent, make our 
spruce bough bed and gather wood for 
a fire. Both being tired from the long 
paddle, and with the moon and stars 
for a roof, we were soon rolled up in 
our blankets and fast asleep. George 
was up bright and early the next morn- 
ing and had a roaring fire built before 
yours truly could seem to leave those 
warm blankets. After a dip in the ice 
crusted water of the lake and a good 
breakfast of oatmeal, flapjacks, bacon 
and hot coffee, we felt equal to any 
emergency. 

After setting our camp to rights and 
gathering a supply of wood for the 
night, we jumped in our canoe and 
started for the far end of a chain of 
three distant lakes, where we were to 
try our luck at calling the lordly bull 
moose from his forest fastness. On the 
way up we Saw our first moose—a cow 
and calf and a small bull. We paddled 
up to within forty feet of the cow and 
calf as they were standing in a small 
opening along the river bank. We also 
managed to get within easy rifle range 
of the small bull, but passed him up, 
as we were out after big heads or none. 
Arriving at our calling point late in the 
afternoon, George began to send forth 
the weird call of the cow moose thru 
his birch-bark horn. He kept calling at 
intervals until late in the night, with 
an occasional answer from a bull too 
far distant to be interested. The fog, 


ing some to bag with a little 20-gaugepeculiar to the northern marshes and 
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MAIN STREET OF AMOS. 



































barrens, settled down over the waters 
and the wind raised, which ended all 
hopes of further calling, so we started 
back. We “jumped” several moose 
along the lake shores, but the fog com- 
pletely hid them from view, even at 
close range, and we could not distin- 
guish cows from bulls, Arriving at 
camp after midnight, we turned in and 
slept the balance of the night and part 
of the next morning, 

The following day was dark and fog- 
gy, with a high wind, so we decided to 
try our luck with the gamey Great 
Northern pike. Rigging up a line, and 
with a spinner for lure, we went after 
them. Before paddling half way around 
our camp lake we had all we could use 
and went ashore, leaving the rest for 
another day. ‘These pikes were real 
fighters, especially when pulled up near 
the canoe, and ranged anywhere from 
fifteen to thirty-five inches in length. 
After George had fried them with strips 
of bacon they were a feast fit for a 
king. 

The next afternoon we decided to 
call from the lake above our camp. 
Soon after sundown an answer came 
from a bull back in the bush. 
was talking to him in his native tongue 
and had him coming our way, when 
down settled the fog and up came the 
wind, blowing directly toward the on- 
coming bull. He soon picked up our 


George 


THE AUTHOR AND GEORGE “DOING BUSINESS.” 


scent and did not answer again. After 
a short paddle we were back at camp 
and “hitting the hay.” 

The following day we decided to pack 
enough rations for a couple of days out 
and try our luck again at the far end 
of our third Iake. Getting a good start 
in the morning, we paddled along slow- 
lv and reached our lake late in the 
afternoon. On the way up we noticed 
a moose carcass lying close to the river 
bank and that bears had been working 
at it. This looked good to us, as we 
stood a very good chance for a _ bear 
later on. AS we entered the big lake 
from the narrow river we saw a cow 
moose standing well out in the water 
eating lily pads, We paddled across the 
lake and approached her from behind a 
small island. We managed to get up 
to within about twenty-five feet of her 
and sat there watching her eat. George 
would first imitate the bull call, then 
the cow eall, and then the challenge 
eall, and in all my time I never saw a 
cow more confused and excited. She 
didn’t know where to go or what to do. 
Ivery time she would lower her head 
to eat George would talk to her, and 
one could plainly tell she thought the 
bull was by her side, only she couldn’t 
see him. And, mind you, we were not 
over twenty-five feet away all this time, 
and the cow did not see or scent us or 
know we were there. To my way of 
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SHOWING THE KIND OF COUNTRY WE HUNTED IN. 


thinking, it takes a mighty good moose- 
caller to confuse an old cow in such 
close quarters and in broad daylight. 
After we tired of this amusement we 
stood up in the canoe and the old cow 
trotted out of the water and into the 
alders. It looked to us as tho she felt 
very much embarrassed. 

We then paddled on up the.lake, and 
just before sundown George started to 
call. The night was perfect in every 
way and not a ripple was on the sur- 
face of the lake. After calling several 
times and getting no answer, we thought 
we heard a moose take to the water 
across the lake. By this time it was 
too dark to plainly distinguish objects 
on the opposite side and under the 
shadows of the trees, so we waited, 
thinking perhaps the moose would take 
a notion to swim out into the lake. We 
could plainly hear it panting in the 
water and soon located it half-way 
across. We put every ounce of strength 
into the canoe paddles and soon came 
up with it, and, to our disappointment, 
found it to be another cow out taking 
her evening bath. After paddling around 
her a few times in the dim light, we 
left her to enjoy herself in peace, Some 
of the older bulls in this part of the 
country are very call wise, as we after- 
ward learned. Instead of rushing head- 
long thru the bush bawling, as they 
usually do when answering a good, hot 
cow call, they sneak along without a 
sound and all at once make their ap- 
pearance too close to be comfortable. 
This is what we thought perhaps had 
happened in the case of the cow swiln- 
ming out into the lake. 

We then paddled back across the lake 
and along the lower shore, looking for 
a solid piece of ground to make camp 
for the night. AS we were about to 
make a landing we came near paddling 
onto a young bull standing near the 
shore line and evidently sleeping in the 
water. When he came to his senses 
and found us so near he all but jumped 
into the canoe in his haste to get away. 
I guess he had us about as fussed as 
he was scared. By the time I could 
get my rifle into action I was: unable 
to hold it steady enough to look down 
the barrel, and consequently a full mag- 
azine of soft-nosed bullets echoed thru 
the stillness of the night, and I guess 
they and the bull are going yet. We 
located a long, flat rock that projected 
out into the lake and spread our blan- 
kets over it. The canoe was pulled from 
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swam across, 


the water, turned over and placed on 
the windward side so that it would 
shelter our heads. The solid rock felt 
as comfortable to us then as any feather 
bed ever did. The night passed with- 
out incident and we woke up the next 
morning to find a cold, drizzling rain. 
After eating sparingly of our limited 
food supply, we prepared to pass the 
day as best we could and wait until 
sundown before attempting to call. 

As we were right in the heart of our 
best hunting country, we did not build 
any fires for fear the telltale smoke 
might give up our location. The rain 
kept up until late in the afternoon. At 
sundown it was clear as a bell and 
turned out to be as perfect a night as 
the one before, The sun went to rest 
over the southern treetops, leaving the 
sky a beautiful, cloudless blue and the 
surface of the lake like a waxed ball- 
room floor. George took up his horn 
and started calling. He had been at it 
only a short time when an answer came 
which sounded to be more than a mile 
away in the forest. The reply came 
nearer, but in a short time ceased al- 
together. George continued to call, but 
could not get another answer from the 
bull. It sometimes takes these big fel- 
lows hours to get down to the water- 
line on account of their massive spread 
of horns. 

Believing we had lost our bull for 
the time being, we decided to again 
make camp for the night and pulled 
across the lake to our rock of the night 
before and opposite that from which 
the bull had answered. We prepared 
our camp same as the previous night, 
and felt sure the bull would come down 
during the night or early morning. Ac- 
cordingly we decided that one should 
sleep at a time and the other stay on 
watch in case the bull should unexpect- 
ily put in his appearence and 
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WHERE HE FELL. 


About 2:30 o’clock, as we afterward 
learned, I was awakened out of a sound 
sleep by the hideous challenge of the 
bull. I gave George a kick, grabbed 
iny rifle from under me, got up on my 
knees and poked my head up over the 
canoe. There, not fifteen feet away, I 
could make out the form of a giant 
bull standing in the water at the edge 
of the rock where we had just been 
sleeping. George turned a flashlight on 
him, but the fog was so thick we could 
hardly make him out, altho he was so 
close we imagined we could feel his 
hot breath. I took a quick look down 
the rifle barrel and all I could make 


out was horns, and they appeared as 
big as a birch tree. I shot three or 
four times as fast as I could pull the 
trigger. One of the bullets must have 
found its mark in his neck, as he start- 
ed to cough and breathe hard. The 
next instant he made for the canoe and 
light. He had such a short distance 
to come that we barely had time to 
get free from the blankets and find a 
healthier spot. Before he made for us 
I had emptied the remaining cartridges 
in my rifle at him, but without telling 

effect. 
I managed to get behind a small boul- 
der and stood there in the darkness, 
up to my knees in water and 





surprised us while asleep. 
After talking a while, I began 
to feel sleepy and rolled up in 
the blankets. Directly in my 
face were the Northern 
Lights, sending up their beau- 
tiful white and yellow streaks 
and flashes of light and 
changing so quickly one could 
hardly follow them with the 
naked eye. The whole north- 
ern sky line seemed like a 
ball of fire and reminded me 
of a huge battery of search- 
lights playing on some distant 
object in the heavens. I had 
watched these lights go and 
come on several different 
nights, but never saw them so 
bright as they appeared to be 
this night. The bright rays 
from them soon tired my eyes 
and I was just about to drop 
off to sleep when I heard 
George try to arouse our bull 
with a last call. After that I 
passed off into dreamland. 
The bull that had been an- 
swering our call in the early 
evening had not forgotten the 
location from which the call 
was coming, and was likely 
in the vicinity when George 
made his last appeal from our 
camp on the rock. George 
was supposed to be awake 
and on watch, but, being tired, 
he dozed off and was soon 
fast asleep. While we slept 
the moose had come down 
thru the bush to the water’s 


with an empty rifle. You 
can take it from me when I 
say the water gets cold up 
in the North. I had used my 
cartridge belt for a_ pillow 
and it was under the canoe. 
George managed to get part 
way up a small fir tree. The 
bull rushed up to the canoe, 
trampled and pawed = the 
blankets, bawled and _ tore 
around, hoofed and horned 
at the canoe until he got 
tired. I did not dare to talk 
to George, as I was afraid 
the bull might make for one 
or both of us, and George 
being without any arm ex- 
cept a hunting knift, and I 
with an empty rifle, the sit- 
uation was bad enough as it 
was. 

The bull then took his time 
and walked out into the lake 
and up the shore line. ‘his 
gave us a chance to get to- 
gether and recover the cart- 
ridge belt. I hardly had time 
to slip a few cartridges into 
the magazine before back he 
came directly past the rock. 
This time I unloaded seven 
more shots at him, but he did 
not stop. About 100 yards 
below us he crawled up into 
the bush. Our canoe was 
damaged to such an extent 
that it could not be put into 
the water, so we were forced 
to wait until morning to in- 
vestigate what had become 








edge, entered the lake and 


WORKING OUR CANOE 





THROUGH ONE OF THE LESSER RAPIDS. 


of our wounded bull. 
At the arrival of daylight 
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we cut up my oilskin coat and, with the 
aid of some adhesive tape and spruce 
gum, succeeded in repairing the craft 
so that it was again fit to put in the 
water. 

We knew our bull could not be so very 
far away, as he had left a lot of blood 
on the rock and around the canoe and 
blankets. We paddled to the spot where 
he left the water, and a short distance 
in the bush found him down. He had 
been hit five times, but only once in a 
vital spot. It’s a wonder I was able to 
hit him at all, considering the fact that 
I was aroused out of a sound sleep ond 
compelled to shoot before I had time 
to get my eyes open. We were unable 
to get the head out whole, due to the 
leaky condition of our canoe, and it 
hardly would carry our own weight. 
However, we managed to save the bare 
horns and a small piece of meat. By 
string measurement, and later by rule, 
these antlers measured a 56-inch spread, 
having twenty-nine points, fifteen on 
one side and fourteen on the other; 


greatest span measurement, 34x13 
inches, with one point shot off. Right 
here a word of advice to beginners 


might not be amiss, and you can take 
it for what it is worth: Never allow 
yourself and your guide to fall asleep 
yn the same spot where you have been 
‘alling, especially at night, as an in- 
furiated bull will not stop at anything 
after darkness has fallen. He is in- 
quisitive enough to try anything once, 
being supreme and monarch of 


Outdoor Life 


we were awakened by a great comimo- 
tion outside the tent which sounded like 
someone juggling a bag of tinware. 
Upon investigation we learned some 
animal had been up on our crude table 
looking for something to eat and had 
accidentally kicked the pans over. By 
the noise it made getting away thru the 
bush one might have thought it was one 
of the big brownies from Kadiak Island. 

Another morning I was awakened by 
the drumming of a partridge. Picking 
up my gun, I opened the tent flap and 
saw four nice ones standing near our 
smouldering campfire. I managed to 
shoot the heads off three of the four 
and never stepped out of the tent, ex- 
cept when George jumped clear of his 
bed at the report of the gun. This 
gave us another change in the form of 
partridge pot-pie. 

After these three or four days of rain 
it again cleared, and the next morning 
we started out before daybreak to try 
our luck with bears. While we were pad- 
dling slowly up the narrow river be- 
tween two lakes, an old cow moose 
seemed to take delight in trotting ahead 
of us some forty or fifty yards. She 
kept this up until the next lake was 
reached; then she walked off into the 
alders. We soon came to the old moose 
carcass, but I guess the bear scented 
us and ran off, as the wind was blow- 
ing toward him and we could not ap- 
proach from the opposite direction. We 
paddled across the next lake and into 


the narrow river, where we knew there 


was a good freshly used bear trail, 
This trail came down the side of a 
1ocky ledge to the water’s edge and 


was a splendid place to get a good shot. 
We waited until late in the afternoon, 
but Mr. Bear did not put in his appear- 
ance. We paddled out into the lake 
again and saw a small band of caribou, 
but could not get within good rifle 
range of them, altho two shots were 
started after the animals to hurry them 
along. We headed back home, and on 
the way saw another cow and calf 
moose standing in the lake above ou 
camp. 

The next day was clear and cold, 
with no wind, and we decided to paddle 
up the river again, This time luck was 
with us. AS we approached the old 
moose carcass we could hear the bear 
tearing off the flesh and breaking the 
bones. George mushed the canoe for- 
ward without a sound, and soon I could 
see the bear’s head and ears fly up 
over the marsh grass every time she 
tore the meat loose. I was watching 
her thru the sights on my rifle and 
George was pushing the canoe closer 
each minute. As we came up within 
fifteen or twenty feet of her, the fun- 
niest yelling and crying racket started 
you ever hoped to hear. We looked 
just in time to see a cub disappear in 
the bush. He evidently had been watch- 
ing us all the time, and when the canoe 
all but touched him he started in to 

yell. At the same instant the 





all he surveys, especially dur- 
ing the rutting season. 

This territory is strictly a 
water region and all traveling 
is done in small boats. In all 
waters above the main camp 
the canoe is the key to the sit- 
uation. As this territory is all 
virgin country there are no 
roads or trails. It is impos- 
sible for a man to travel more 
than a few feet from the wa- 
ter, except in certain spots, 
due to the thickness of the 
bush, Were it possible to cut 
a trail thru the thicket it is 
possible that firm footing coulda 
be found, as muskeg, and the 
real soft kind at that, forms 
the foundation over the great- 
er part of the region. Without 
a canoe it is impossible to 
travel, and the loss of a canoe 
would in time likely mean the 
loss of life. 


You who have been there 
can readily appreciate how 
concerned we felt over our 
canoe after taking into consid- 
eration the fact that we were 
some 100 miles back from the 
railroad. After a long, slow 
paddle we managed to make 
our camp just at dark. To add 
to our troubles, the lake sud- 
denly turned into a seething 
mass of rough water and it 
kept us bailing all the way 
down. Anyway, we had some 
fresh meat and a fine set of 
antlers. George soon cooked 
a good, hot meal of moose 
steak, potatoes and coffee and 
our spruce bough bed soon 
welcomed us. 

It rained steady for the next 
three or four days, so we 
spent most of the time loung- 
ing around camp, fishing, 








am) Old bear jumped up on her 
. hind legs and started toward 
"Ml the canoe and to the rescue of 
.* | her cub. One shot in her right 
fore shoulder put her down 
for the count. I had two fair 
running shots at the cub, but 
missed both. We judged the 
old bear would weigh about 
400 pounds as she lay, and we 
had a fine time getting her out 
of the muskeg to solid ground 
where we could skin her out. 
We took the head, skin and 
some meat and returned to 
camp well satisfied with our 
day’s work. In its green state 
this skin measured 6 feet 2 
inches from tip of nose to tip 
of tail, and 4 feet 11 inches 
across the shoulders from the 
tip of one claw to the tip of 
the other. 

The remaining few days 
were spent around camp get- 
ting rested up for the long 
paddle back down the river. 
After three more days of raip 
we packed our outfit and 
started for the head camp and 
civilization. The rain contin- 
ued and kept us company al! 
the way down. When we 
reached the first of the rapids 
we decided to go right thru 
without even sounding them. 
This we did—to our sorrow. 
The continual rains had made 
them twice as high and rough 
as they were when we came 
up. We got thru the first one, 
but I couldn’t begin to tell 
how we did it. The canoe 
seemed to fairly fly thru that 
hundred or more feet of tur- 
bulent water in less than 28 
second, All I can remember 
was watching the water come 
over the bow of the canoe and 








hunting partridges and ducks 


and putting our canoe back in THE AUTHOR AND HIS BEAR. 


shape. One of these nights 


NOTE BULLET HOLE 
SHOULDER. 


into my lap, and, as I said 
before, the water gets cold up 
in the North. When it was al! 


IN RIGHT 
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OUR PERMANENT CAMP ON CARIBOU LAKE, SHOWING THE BEAR SKIN; GEORGE IN BACK 
GROUND. 


over the cunoe was over half full of 
water. The next ones we came to we 
sounded carefully, and after that did 
not ship any more water. We portaged 
around three of the bad ones, the falls 
in these being seven to eight feet high. 

We managed to make the return trip 
in two days, the wind and current be- 
ing in our favor. When within a half- 
hour's paddle of the head camp we 
thought we heard a bull grunting a 
short distance away in the alders. 
George called softly to him and in less 
than twenty minutes had him out of 
the bush and into the river. I could 
have killed him easily with one shot, 
us he stood broadside to me and not 
iver forty yards away and in perfect 
daylight. I had already filled my moose 
icense, so passed him up and left him 
for someone else. We soon arrived at 
the head camp, where I stayed until 
the next day, and then took the motor 
boat back to Amos. 

Just a word for my Indian guide, 
George: He was as good an all-around 
hunter and guide and packer as ever 
vent into the bush, and as an canoe- 
inan he was past master, Being only 
26 vears old, he told me his father had 
taught him to call and hunt moose when 
he was 9 years old. He was well edu- 
ated for an Indian living so far back 
from civilization and spoke broken Eng- 
lish very well. He also fought in the 
front line in France with a Canadian 
regiment and carried two wound stripes, 
nflicted by machine-gun bullets. 


On this trip [ packed a_ .45-90 Win- 
chester carbine, using the hand-loaded, 
high velocity cartridges. I have used 
practically every good rifle from a .30-30 
up, and I find that the big 300-grain 
soft-nose bullets of the .45 do deadly 
execution if they strike anywhere near 
a vital spot. The shooting up there 
was practically around 100 yards or 
less. 

This certainly was the moosiest coun- 
try the writer ever had the pleasure of 
hunting in, and, as before stated, they 
all but grew on bushes. It certainly 
is a paradise for big game, and I doubt 
if there is another place so accessible 
these days where real “he man” outers 
can go and hunt an honest-to-goodness 
untamed wilderness. Mr. Sangster 
treated me, together with his other 
guests, like a prince and did everything 
in his power to insure us a successful 
trip, for which IT am greatly indebted 
to him. 

The next day I climbed aboard the 
Transcontinental and headed for Que- 
bee City. I spent a couple of days here 
to look the town over. Incidentally, it 
zave me plenty of time to have my 
trunk looked over and collect the duty 
I paid out when I came in, This time 
a U. S. customs inspector did the ex- 
umining, and he was very nice about it. 
When he saw “U. S. Army” on my 
trunk he said, “That is good enough 
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for me.” He accordingly sealed and 
bonded it. I stepped aboard the train 
for New York, thinking my customs 
troubles were all over. Soon after the 
train started someone tapped me on the 
shoulder, and as I turned a man in uni- 
form said, “Canadian Emigration Serv- 
ice; let’s see your papers!” I finally 
satisfied him and was not troubled 
again. A few days later I was back 
home again after being away less than 
a month and having a very successful 
trip. I had my trophies mounted and 
now they adorn my den, along with the 
others I have. 











WIT 


As dramatic ideas evolved from the per- 
ception of wide, regular contrasts like 
black and white, evil and good, and are 
graded by higher perception to shades of 
color and character, so crude humor, or 
the perceplion of irregular contrasts, was 
born of obscenity and buffoonery. An ir- 
regular contrast is illustrated by a fat man 
chasing his blown-off hat. The irregular 
is the unusual pace of the fat man; seeing 
a child chase a hat we are less amused, 
for running is natural to a child. 


Critically examined, every joke is based 
on irregular contrasts, though with increas- 
ing delicacy in the humor the contrast is 
harder to perceive. Our developing taste 
is restrained to the less and less extrava- 
gant, what once greatly delighted us seem- 
ing crude, even noxious. This evolution 
is notable in peoples. Many aboriginals, 
including our own, find merriment in ob- 
scenily; the yokel in broad jests; the edu- 
cated in irregular ideas. In literature the 
line of advance is plain. The jokes of 
Rabelais that convulsed a continent would 
now be relegated to the sewer. First, ob- 
scenily, then buffoonery, puns, exaggera- 
tion, true description, irony, sarcasm, and, 
lastly, contrasts so slight that only a keen 
mind perceives them. 


In ourselves there is the same progress 
more or less. As children we delight in 
buffoonery, the rough and tumble of 
Punch and Judy, the clown in pantomime 
or circus. From this it is only a step to 
the crudities—and the most-appreciated 
fooling—of Charlie Chaplin. Mark Twain 
is a milestone left behind when we appre- 
ciate O. Henry, Crane and Gilbert. Of 
the grades of wit there are survivals— 
obscenity in the jokes of the uneducated; 
indecency in club-room stories; exaggera- 
tion in the cartoonist and the Yankee ma- 
chine-made joke. And this is notable; 
the oldest and crudest jesls are the most 
popular, because the crowd-mind in this 
perceplion is infantile, as demonstrated by 
the vast sale of the alleged Comic Cuts 
papers and the colored supplements to the 
Yankee press. London Punch wisely re- 
fused Gilbert's MS.; his wit might have 


ruined its circulation. 


But as with music, so wilh humor; 
neither its possession nor the lack of it is 
a guide to mental ability in other direc- 
tions. Poe, Emerson, Macaulay, Zola, 
Maupassant, Napoleon, Gladstone and 
Bright-——not a smile comes from all they 
wrote or ultered. Few minds develop 
equally all round, great excellence in one 
direction often leaving barrenness in oth- 
ers; and while the most brilliant flowers 
find their nourishment in excrement, so the 
most brilliant wit has its origin in ob- 
scenily. —Bio.ocist. 



































Fishing in the Olympics 








John M. Wilson 








UPPER WATERS OF THE BOGACHIEL RIVER, WASH. 


For a number of years I have spent 
a part of my vacation on a fishing and 
‘amping trip on the west slope of the 
Olympic Range. Each trip seemed to 
me to be the fullness of outdoor pleas- 
ure, but one from which I have recently 
returned exceeded all my former ex- 
periences in genuine enjoyment of out- 
door life. 

Leaving Olympia, Wash., on August 
Ist, accompanied by my wife, my son, 
John, Jr., my close friend and outdoor 
companion, W, W. Manier, and his wife, 
also a true devotee of the rod and gun, 
we motored over the Olympia Highway 
along the scenie shores of Hood’s Canal, 
around the base of Walker Mountain, 
down the Quilcene Cafion, thru’ the 
peaceful Leland Valley, across the fer- 
tile fields of Sequim Prairie, and 
camped the first night at Morse Creek, 
a few miles south of Port 


waiting for our flies, having the proof 
of his statement in a few fine cutthroat 
trout which served for breakfast the 
following morning. This was comfort- 
ing news, for we had been told that 
the trout were not to be had there this 
year as we had found them heretofore. 

Monday was more or less a rest day, 
tho we did fish enough to satisfy our- 
selves that the fishing was good, that 
the trout were large, and that the min- 
imum size of those kept should be held 
at eight or nine inches. Tuesday morn- 
ing found us well rested and keen for 
the sport. Will and I felt an insatiable 
impulse to see some favorite pools up- 
stream where on a former occasion we 
had vied with each other in landing 
some splendid trout. We therefore 
hiked up several miles and then set up 
and began fishing, with good success, 





Angeles. The next day we 
crossed the blue waters of 
Crescent Lake, and after a de- 


lightful ride over a_ most 
charming highway reached 


Forks, the end of the auto 
route, about 6 p. m. 

The following morning our 
camping outfit was packed up- 
on ponies, and with a saddle 
pony for the emergency of 
fords and tired feet, we start- 
ed for the upper waters of the 
Sogachiel River, about twenty 
miles from the place of leav- 
‘ing our car. About 8 o’clock 
p. m., after a hard hike over a 
trail, a part of which is 
searcely worthy of the name, 
we decided to stop and make 
camp, about four miles short 
of our objective—the Big Pool 
at the Big Bend, where from 
past experiences we knew we 
would be in the very heart of 
the Olympic country. Tent 
was soon pitched, wood gath- 
ered, and a very comfortable 
camp established, and after a 
good meal the toils of the road 
were forgotten in the rich and 
wholesome cheer that can only 
be found around a campfire 
in the depth of the great 
woods. 

While the evening meal was 
being prepared, John, Jr., pro- 
ceeded to test out a promising 
looking pool below camp, and 
returned with the assurance 
that the trout were there and 
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up toward the Big Pool at the Big Bend 
where we had intended to make our 
permanent camp, 

I have fished many mountain streams 
in Northern and Central Pennsylvania, 
and most of the large streams of West- 
ern Washington, including the Des 
Chutes, the Skookumchuck, the Nis- 
qually, the Skokomish, the Duckabush 
and the Soldue, but I have never found 
a spot that so gripped my heart as did 
this pool the first time I explored 
on a former trip up this river. Will 
und I had been fishing upstream for 
some time, here and there taking «4 
good trout, or several of them. It was 
past mid-forenoon when I saw ahead of 
me a long, deep pool, and promised my- 
self that I would wait there until he 
returned from farther up stream, when 
we would lunch together. When I ap- 
proached I saw a pool about 100 yards 
in length, running along a high grave! 
embankment on one side and a bread 
gravel bar on the other. The upper 
part of the pool, where the water rushes 
into it, forms a right angle, and is the 
lower formation of the letter “s” con 
Stituting the Big Bend, the last upper 
curve of which is about one mile up- 
stream. The shadows of the great 
spruce trees which cover the mountain- 
side above the embankment fell across 
it about midway. On the opposite side 
and at the highest point of the embank- 
ment a small stream tumbles down over 
the gravel and rock, forming a beauti- 
ful waterfall. Immediately at the head 
of the pool, looking upstream, stands 
several large spruce trees, in the tallest 
of which, and probably 300 feet from 
the river bed, a pair of bald eagles have 
their nest, and, judging from the accu- 
mulation of sticks and debris, this has 
been their home for many 
years. A wild duck with her 
brood of ducklings was playing 
upon the surface of the water, 
while a pair of water ousels 
darted in and out of the spray 
of the waterfall. 

The deep crystal pool, shaded 
by the great trees which con- 
stitute one of our few virgin 
forests, the singing waterfall 
with its animated sprites, the 
impenetrable blue of the sky 
above me, the immensity of the 
silent woods—silent save for 
its own strange, sweet harmo- 
nies—all sank deep into my 
soul with an impression inef- 
faceable. I wonder not that 
the bald eagles choose such a 
spot for their nesting. Truly, 
from their aerie they could 
“see the forests like a carpet 
beneath them; see the hills and 
valleys as folds and wrinkles 
in a many colored tapestry; 
see the river as a silver belt 
connecting remote horizons, 
while they draw great lines 
across the sky.” 

I could imagine my thoughts 
taking as wide a sweep, and 
felt as far removed from the 
petty cares and turmoils of 
this noisy and bustling world 
as were they. 

Having drank my fill of 
nature’s nectar, I recalled 
that I was fishing. I ap- 
proached the pool just oppo- 
site the waterfall, and after 
jockeying my line until I had 











sufficient length, dropped my Coach- 
man near the edge of the fall. 
There was a Silvery flash from the 
depths of the clear water; I felt the 
thrill of a good trout well struck, and 
a royal fight was on, Rushing to and 
fro, now downstream, now up, now leap- 
ing thru the air, now sulking in the 
depths below, that beautiful denizen of 
an enchanted pool gave me one of the 
most enjoyable experiences of my life, 
until at length, exhausted, he gave up 
the fight, and I added to my morning’s 
eatch an 18-inch rainbow—a true war- 
rior of his tribe. Three times I re- 
peated this experience, landing rain- 
bows of not less than fifteen inches, 
when my friend returned and we sat 
in the shadows and enjoyed our lunch. 
He had been doing business in the up- 
per waters and his creel was well nigh 
filled. After lunch we each took a 
number of fine ones from the pool. No 
wonder we longed to see this spot again 
and to introduce the other members of 
the family to its charms. 

On this occasion we found a glorious 
welcome. Perched on the top of the 
tree above his nest sat the old bald 
eagle, as tho guarding and protecting 
the place against our coming, and from 
its depth we each landed rainbow and 
cutthroat trout from fourteen to 
eighteen inches in length. 

The following morning we packed 
our beds and provisions sufficient for 
several days and established a tempo- 
rary camp near the pool. From there 
we could reach and fish the canon and 
the upper waters of the river and re- 
turn in a day, which we did with good 
results. 

The presence of wild game added 
much to our pleasure. Grouse and rab- 
bits were ever present along the trail. 
Fresh elk signs were in abundance, tho 
we did not see any of those splendid 
animals. One morning an early riser 
aroused the camp to see a doe piloting 
her fawn across the river just below. 
On another day while fishing above 
camp, an interesting family—a _ large 
buck, doe and a fawn—crossed the 
stream at the lower end of the pool in 
which I was fishing, stopped on the 
opposite bank to browse on some over- 
hanging vine maples, looked me over 
inquisitively and leisurely passed up 
and into the woods beyond. One even- 
ing while wife and I were preparing 
supper, the other members of the party 
coming down stream startled a buck 
from his hiding, and he nearly walked 
into camp on his way to the other side 
of the stream. Eight deer were seen 
by the party while on the trip. 

We found the carcasses of seven elk 
—three of them some distance from the 
river, and lying within a few feet of 
each other, with unmistakable evidence 
of having been killed but a few months 
before for their teeth. Some inquiry 
disclosed the fact that certain persons 
were under suspicion for having com- 
mitted this dastardly act, and it is to 
be hoped that the authorities spare no 
pains in bringing them to punishment. 

We chose our time this year so as to 
spend a part of the time in the forest 
under the full moon. I think few fish- 
ermen will contend that a light moon 
is a good time for fishing, but there is 
more in fishing than the catching of 
fish, and the grandeur of that great 
woods under the soft light of a full 
moon, with the evening wind rousing 
him “from his majestic rest and sum- 
moning from the innumerable boughs 
the strange, deep harmonies that haunt 
his breast,” fully compensated for the 
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falling off of the fishing as the moon 
approached its full. The last few days 
we were there were clear, the sun hot, 
and the moon bright at night. 

I knew a famous old fish liar in my 
boyhood who won his title by a story 
of having successfully used a red squir- 
rel for bait for a particularly wary old 
trout who had escaped capture by any 
other lure. Some of the disclosures of 
the feeding propensities of the trout we 
saught led me to believe that the old 
fellow was very much maligned, and 
that he was in truth an honest fisher- 
man. One evening when Will was open- 
ing his trout he called me to witness 
the contents of the stomach of one of 
them. It contained a partially digested 
water ousel, the remains of which were 
determinable beyond question. Another 
evening John, Jr., caught a very heavy 
trout, and upon opening it was found 
to contain two full-grown wood mice, 
very recently devoured and in a _ per- 
fect state of preservation. Why, after 
thus gorging, these trout should have 
felt the need of more food and given 
attention to so insignificant an object 
as a No. 8 fly can be answered, I sup- 
pose, only by the sage of the trout tribe 
himself. 

An unfortunate condition was brought 
to my attention more forcefully this 
trip than ever before, namely, the thou- 
sands of young trout fry we found dy- 
ing along the gravel bars, due to the 
lowering waters leaving them without 
escape in the pockets among the stones. 
This occurred all along the stream and 
must occur in every dry season. I am 
satisfied that more young trout have 
died in this way along the Bogachiel 
this season than have been hatched and 
delivered to the streams by all the 
hatcheries of the state this year, <A 
natural over-production probably com- 
pensates for the loss in this stream, 
but it seems that it would not be im- 
practical by a system of patrol by the 
game wardens of the state to rescue 
many thousands and transport them 
to other streams. I myself rescued 
several hundred near our camp 
and restored them to deeper water. 
With proper equipment I am sure this 
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work could be carried on extensively. 

After ten days of delightful com- 
munion with nature in her most se- 
cluded and enchanting moods, we re- 
turned to our car and civilization, havy- 
ing caught, by actuai count, 170 trout 
averaging over one pound each—not a 
great many, but more than we needed 
for our present use. Those we could 
not use we preserved, and, according to 
past experiences, will enjoy long into 
the winter months when the realities 
of fishing fade into dreams. 

Leaving Forks, where we had been 
comfortably cared for upon our return 
by mine host, Copeland, of the Forks 
Hotel, we motored to Mora, thence by 
launch down the Quillayute River 
(which performs the kindly service of 
conveying the waters of four great 
mountain streams, the Bogachiel, the 
Calawah, the Solduec and the Dicky- 
decker, to the depths of old ocean from 
whence they came) to the Pacific beach, 
where we spent a delightful day among 
the breakers at the mouth of the Quilla- 
yute. 

Motoring back homeward, we camped 
along the Solduec, where we found a 
well-known jurist of one of the north- 
west counties of Washington, who, with 
his family, was camping and fishing 
along that stream. His success led us 
to tarry a day and try our luck at fish- 
ing that famous river. The next even- 
ing John, Jr., Will and I fished about 
a mile of its boulder-crowded water and 
caught thirty-six as fine rainbow and 
cutthroat trout as I ever saw brought 
to creel. The largest, a 20-inch rain- 
bow, caught by Will on a No. 8 fly in 
the swift, heavy water of that stream, 
furnished thrills enough for the most 
enthusiastic son of Walton and set the 
standard, the eclipse of which shall be 
my goal for the coming year. 

We left the Solduec Saturday morn- 
ing, camped at night near the mouth of 
the Little Quilcene, and arrived home 
Sunday, August 17th, having had one 
of those rare outings within the reach 
of those who are willing to make some 
sacrifice and endure some _ hardships 
for the sake of reveling in God’s great 
out-of-doors. 
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Bear and Deer Hunting in Colorado 
C. E. Whitfield 


Karly last fall I received u letter that 
said, “Come out and go with Billy and 
me on a family hunt.” That meant for 
me to be there by the ljiast of Septem- 
ber, as the buck season opened October 
Ist. So, packing my rifle, a .250-3000 
Savage, sleeping bag (a home-made but 
good one), old clothes and chaps, I de- 
parted for the Unaweep country of 
Western Colorado. Upon arriving at 
the terminus of my railroad journey I 
yet had fifty-eight miles to go by auto 
stage, which, however, was soon over. 
[I arrived at my friend’s home in time 
for supper and in excellent shape to do 
it justice. It ineluded hot biscuits, 
fresh country butter and fresh moun- 
tain trout fried brown and crisp. Un- 
der such conditions one can eat until 
he can hardly push away from the ta- 
ble in a graceful manner. Then we sat 


in Mr. Mat’s den in front of the big 
fireplace for a chat and smoke and 


made plans for the morrow. 

We retired early, as we had to take 
an early start in the morning and had 
a long ride ahead of us. Seemingly, I 
had just begun to sleep when the break- 
fast call was sounded. After stowing 
uway a good, hot breakfast, we got the 
pack horses ready and soon hit the 
trail for the summer ranch on the moun- 
tain, a long ride, all up hill, and a good, 
hard climb up Gill trail. We arrived at 
the summer ranch in time for a rest 
and early supper and a good look around 
at the mountains. The quaking aspens 
were all out in their golden’ colors, 
showing the effect of a good frost, mak- 
ing them look like a sheet of gold on 
the mountainside. The oak brush leaves 
had all shades of the autumn colors; 
also the manzanita, looking as if the 
leaves were moulded of wax, so green 
and shiny, with a seattering of the red 
berries on each bush. 

The next day was October Ist, the 
opening of the deer season, and we had 
four days in which to hang our tag on 
a buck. We made our wishes as we 
sat around the good old wood fire that 
evening, and I added a nice bear to my 
wish, Then we made for our bunks, 
as we were to get out early. 

We soon were on the trail again next 
morning for the bucks, Mr. Mat in the 
lead, I following and Billy bringing up 
the rear with the two dogs, Collie and 
Bull, on their first bear hunt. Mr. Mat 


quickly located a nice six-point buck 
and we had fresh liver for supper, but 
found no bucks to suit Billy and me, so 
Mr. Mat saved the day from being a 
blank and had the laugh on us. But 
we wanted big ones only and turned the 
joke off with this excuse. 

October 2nd showed up fine, but cold 
and windy. We were out early and, 
tuking things easy, we were soon over 
near the big deer country, where we 
were sure there were some bucks to 
suit us, aS we were very choicy. Then 
Billy said he would go look at his wolf 
traps, as he was close to them, and 
told Mat and me to work around the 
rim and meet him later near where they 
had figured the big bucks might be 
found. That is one point Mr. Mat and 
Billy seem to know about—where, when 
and how to find what you are hunting 
for, and how to stay away from what 
you do not care to get. They are good, 
tireless trackers, sure shots and always 
in the right place at the right time. 

We worked around the rim. While I 
was busy filling up on scenery, Mr. Mat 
stopped and called my attention to 
fresh bear tracks in the trail, and right 
there I forgot all scenery and, looking 
down, saw real bear tracks; and they 
seemed to grow in size as we followed 
them, We soon spotted the cafion into 
which Bruin turned; then Mr. Mat says, 
“Let’s go meet Billy and get your buck.” 
We moved on, leaving the bear tracks, 
and I was sure the bear was there; but 
I just would look back at the trail and 
get a nasty slap in the face by the 
hanging brush I failed to dodge in time, 
but it was nice to look back and pick 
out the imaginary bear on the hillside. 
But I knew we would get that bear 


later on for “dessert.” We met Billy, 
or rather he found us, and we held a 
pow-wow on the buck hunt and also 


told Billy about the bear tracks. 

Mr. Mat then turned and said, “Whit, 
you go with Billy, I am going to look 
around a bit.”” And he rode away. Then 
Billy and I stryck for the top and to 
locate Mr. Mat, which we soon did, rid- 
ing back towards us with a big buck 


running about 300 yards in front of 
him and headed for us. Billy said, 
“There is your buck, Whit; get him 


and I will take one later on in the day.” 
So I drew down on his shoulder while 
he was jumping thru the buck brush, 
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Which was up to his back. With th 
crack of the rifle he pitched forwar: 
and partly slid down the side of the 
hill. We went over and found him—x 
fine ten-point, in the velvet, that later 
dressed 228 pounds. He was as fat and 
as fine a trophy as one could wish for. 

Then Mr. Mat rode up and we voted 
him a good driver. He said, “Why did 
you not get both of them?” and it was 
our turn to look surprised, for we only 
saw the one. Then Billy says, “So 
long, boys; I am going to get the othe: 
one,” and he pulled off his chaps and 
tied up his horse and started in to find 
its trail. I knew then it was “his meat.’ 
He soon found where the buck had 
turned off to the deep cafion north of 
us and Billy disappeared, but soo» 
showed up at the bottom of the cafion 
and standing watching what we made 
out to be a big buck climbing out on 
the other side. We watched the buck 
slowly picking his way up, and then 
we looked at Billy standing there wait- 
ing on the deer, and soon the buck 
struck the edge of the rim and started 
to tip for the level ground on top. Billy 
broke his neck and the buck fell clos: 
to our pack horse. When Billy returned 
to us I said to him, “Some headwork 
in that,” and he replied that he “liked 
for them to pack themselves out of a 
bad place.” 

There we had two big, fat bucks, and 
they were as near alike as two peas 
only mine was in the velvet. In dress 
ing out my buck we found the ball had 
entered behind the shoulder, fracturing 
two ribs, cutting off the main artery; 
to heart; then the soft nose broke up 
and chewed up the lungs some and 
lodged on opposite side, imbedded in 
meat on ribs—a clean, quick kill. No 
intestines had been punctured, so _ it 
made a nice, clean job of dressing and 
left meat in good shape to carry out. 
We gave Mr. Mat the glad hand for 
making it possible for Billy and me t: 
get our two bucks. 

While we were deciding on what to 
do with the two bucks if we should go 
for bear, two friends of Mr. Mat and 
Billy rode up and offered to take our 
meat into camp for us, which would? 
allow us to be free for the bear hunt. 
So we loaded them up, using our pack 
horse and one of theirs, and started 
them for our camp. 

“Now for the bear hunt, boys,” sai« 
Mr. Mat, and we started for the cafon 
rim where we saw the fresh tracks that 
morning, Mr. Billy leading out, with me 
in the middle and Mr. Mat bringing up 
the rear to keep me from running away. 
I guess. We soon hit what looked lik« 
bear country—rock slides and no trails 
and deep cafions—all looking as if there 
was small chance to make a trail. But 
I soon changed my mind when Billy 
stopped on the rim of a very deep cafion 
and said, “Here is where we go down.” 
I tried to look over and see where we 
would be when Wwe got below, but there 





seemed to be no bottom there. Then 
Billy started his horse over a_littlé 
slanting place in the rim and_ said, 


“Come, Whit, and follow me.” I fol- 
lowed—that is, my horse did, for he 
seemed to think it was all in the game 
and the proper way to do with a ten- 
derfoot. We side slipped, jumped and 
slid some more, and I was sure a busy 
bear-hunter trying to stay where I 
thought the saddle should be, fighting 
brush and jerking my limbs away from 








hanging rock. When I caught up with 
Billy at the bottom I was sure glad to 
see him, and then looked over my horse 
und myself to see if I had lost any 
parts of either. Looking back I saw 
Mr. Mat doing the circus stunt—that is, 
his horse was, looking as if trying to 
waltz down the side of the cafion. 

All at once my horse stopped. Billy 
had also stopped and was giving me 
the dismount signal, motioning me to 
come “cautious and fully armed” up 
to where he was. I do not remember 
very much from then on, but was soon 
up above our horses on the side of the 
hill where Billy was. He pointed over 
aueross the canon to what I had made 
the long ride on the train, stage and 
“movie” horseback stunt for—a_ real 
honest-to-goodness bear, and by the 
time I got my eyes on her she started 
to go over the mountain. She was sure 
moving and I suddenly remembered that 
| had a rifle with me and let her have 
a shot, striking her just back of the 
shoulder blade and two inches under 
the spine. At the shot the dust flew 
out of her coat that looked like a Kan- 
sas whirlwind and down she came, all 
rolled up, bringing rocks and_ brush 
with her. After rolling about 150 yards 
she lit on her front feet, hind parts 
dragging, on a narrow shelf about sixty 
yards from us and started to look 
around to see what made my hat stand 
up so funny on my head. I let her 
have another shot, striking her at the 
butt of ear. She rolled down to us, a 
“good bear.” Then I happened to recol- 
lect that I had two friends with me 
und looked around to see where they 
had run to, but they were there, all 
smiles. and they just about hugged me, 
and I would not have cared if they had, 
for I was trying to realize my good 
fortune. 

We walked down to where Billy’s dog 
was trying to shake the bear's foot off 
and then we missed the little collie 
pup, but here he came from under the 
horses’ feet to join us. Seeing the 
other dog shaking bear, he jumped in 
and must have shut his eyes before 
reaching the bear, as he caught the 
other dog by the hind leg and we then 
had to part the dogs, and sit down and 
have a good laugh and rest, and have 
a smoke and admire my bear. We then 
got hold of the bear and dragged it up 
out of the dry creek, with both dogs 
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holding onto it, as it was their first 
bear, We collected our horses and led 
them down to the kill by degrees, for 
they had not lost any bear. But we 
soon had them quiet and started in to 
dress out the bear. 

My first shot fractured three ribs and 
the spinal column, cutting off point of 
heart; then, breaking up, chewed up 
lungs and lodged in ribs on opposite 
side. The last shot at butt of ear com- 
pletely cleaned out brain pan and 
ground back of skul! into small hits 
and foreed brains and bits of bone up 
under hide on top of what skull there 
was left. We found part of copper 
jacket and some lead on opposite side 
of skull under hide close to front of 
ear. It had passed out of back of skull 
and coursed under hide to where we 
located it. In stepping off the distance 
it was found to be 262 steps to where 
first shot struck her while running up 
the hill. 

The bear was a brown, weight about 
3875 pounds, 5 feet 11 inches nose to 
root of tail, 84-inch hind foot toe to 
back of heel. It was extraordinarily 
well furred. 

We soon had the bear ready to load, 
and no pack horse, but I very quickly 
settled that trouble, for that bear had 
to ride my horse—yes, sir, and clear to 
the summer ranch. I would walk the 
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seven or eight miles, for I at once re- 
gained my strength. It was just get- 
ting dusk when we had worked our 
Way out of the caflon on top and headed 
toward the summer ranch. They were 
the happiest miles of walk I had ever 
taken, for as I walked the stones on 
the trail seemed to stick out more and 
more to catch my toe, for I just had to 
look around once in a while and see 
if the bear was riding well. 

Soon the long-looked-for sight of the 
ranch showed up and, my! what a wel- 
come beacon! We could smell the hot 
supper, but soon our trip was at ab 
end, for we had reached camp and 
found our friends had arrived before 
dark with our deer and had a good, hot 
supper ready for us. Of course, they 
had to have a look at my bear. 

We sure did punish that supper, und 
then, cleaning up the dishes and put- 
ting more wood on the fire, we had the 
hunt all over and many a good laugh 
on the day’s events, No one can imag- 
ine the pleasure unless they have been 
on a hunt and sat around the fire at 
night with such good, jolly friends as 
Mr. Mat and Billy. It sure makes one 
doubly glad to have the honor to be 
with such men and causes you to hope 
you can spend many a vacation with 
them in years to come. 
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Important Announcement 





The publishers of America are experiencing at the 
present time a crisis in paper (as well as in the other 
commodities and services entering into their produc- 
tions) that is unprecedented in the history of the indus- 
try. Last year (1919) Outdoor Life was paying 100 per 
cent more for its paper than before the war, and our 
1920 contract was on the basis of 63 per cent advance 
over that of 1919. In the past year our engraving costs 
have more than doubled; printers’, pressmen’s and bind- 
ers’ wages have been advanced, with no prospect of 2 
reduction in either stock or service in sight, and, in 
order to continue publishing a magazine that will prop- 
erly represent the sportsmen’s interest, we find but one 
avenue of relief—the raising of our newsstand and sub- 
scription price. We shall make the raise just as mod- 
est and as reasonable as our resources will allow, for 
the square deal has ever been our watchword and it 
will always continue to be. 

Beginning with our July number, Outdoor Life will 
sell on the newsstands of the United States and its 
possessions at 25 cents a copy. instead of 20 cents 
as now, and the vearly subscription price will be ad- 


vanced 50 cents, to $2.50 a year. In Cunada the new 
subscription price will be $2.75 (advanced from $2.25), 
while the foreign price will be $3 (raised from $2.50). 
Altho our own expenses have advanced in all depart- 
ments an average of about 50 per cent since our last 
raise was put into effect a couple of years ago, yet we 
are only effecting a raise now of 25 per cent in the cost 
of the magazine, which we believe to be more than fair. 

With our July number the size of Outdoor Life will 
be increased eight pages, which will assure our readers 
fully as large a volume of reading matter as that of any 
sportsman’s magazine in America. As to the quality of 
that reading matter, the fact that we have been com- 
pelled to increase our gross circulation 30,000 copies 
during the past twelve months speaks louder than any 
statement that we could put forth. 

That we may continue to enjoy this splendid patron- 
age and confidence of our readers in the future is our 
greatest ambition and desire. 

Note.—Until July 1st we shall accept subscriptions 
at the old rate of $2 each. See special offer and coupon 
in our advertising pages, 




















Alaska Campfire Reflections 


Addison M. Powell 


We had been traveling all day above 
timber in Alaska, over rolling bunch- 
grass-covered hills, and now we were 
in a high pass thru which once ran a 
river, about half a mile wide. The old 
banks were standing and the gravel and 
cobblestones indicated great age. Some 
of these were of the hardest kind orig- 
inally—green stone diorite and granite. 
They were worn smooth, but the rusty 
red streaks indicated iron seams and 
now lines of cleavage, as many of these 
stones could be crushed by hand. Cen- 
turies had come and gone—hundreds of 
them—since this great river had coursed 
from the Rocky Mountains across the 
Yukon, Tanana and sources of the now 
Copper and Shusitna rivers to the sea 
by way of Cook’s Inlet. We were be- 
ginning to descend and could see the 
tops of spruce trees down to the east- 
ward. This was a pleasant greeting, 
as the sky was approaching a dark ond 
sullen mood, and occasionally a rain- 
drop would viciously strike our faces. 

We had been the first to take horses 
from the Copper River Basin to that 
of the Shusitna, and now, in 1901, were 
returning. ‘We’ means three—Jim Mc- 
Carthy, Colonel Launtz and myself. It 
was Jim McCarthy for whom the town 
of McCarthy was afterwards named, be- 
cause he once had camped there. He 
was not tall, but weighed 220 pounds, 
with no fat, and his flesh was iron. 

The colonel was tall and lank, long 
and slender, but contrary to the defini- 
tion of Shakespeare he did not think 
so deeply as to cause him to be a @is- 
agreeable companion, While he was 
truthful regarding facts, he could draw 
on an immense store of imagination 
with which to embellish comparisons, 
and this greatly amused Mac, who de- 
clared the title of colonel had been just- 
ly won on a battlefield of prevarica- 
tion. 

They led the way towards the pros- 
pective camp, each riding his saddle 
horse and pack train following, while 
I acted as rear guard. Our meat diet 
had been of ptarmigan and trout for a 
week, and I was eagerly watching for 
a change. Mac and the colonel were 
arguing so loudly over one of the col- 
onel’s statements that I feared they 
would disturb all game within miles. 

Looking back and up to the left, I 
saw a fine bull caribou and a 2-year-old 
heifer that were intently watching my 
animated but disappearing companions. 
I quickly tied my horse to a willow to 
continue to attract their attention, 
while I, on hands and knees, attempted 
to “Indian” up nearer to them. I final- 
ly arrived at a large tussock of grass, 
where I could advance no farther un- 
observed. I estimated the distance to 
the bull to be about 200 yards. I was 
then using H. V. ammunition in a nickel 
steel barrel and cylinder, and was prob- 
ably the only man using that kind of a 
revolver. I knew it would do effective 
work at that distance if I could prop- 
erly place the shot. 

Lying full length and resting the bar- 
rel on the bunch, I drew just above 
the shoulder tips of the bull and fired. 
He walked a few steps, lowered his 
head and, turning around a few times, 
laid down. I feared that I had paunched 
him. Within a minnte he arose, turned 
broadside for another shot that was 


placed as near to the first as I could 
possibly aim, and again he laid down. 
I soon decided, by the swaying of his 


horns, that we would have caribou meat 
for supper. 

Not being positive, I flagged the hei- 
fer with a red handkerchief, and she 
circled three times, each time approach- 
ing nearer, and stopped just 156 steps 
from me. A shot caused her to run 
about forty yards and to turn heels up. 
Talk about accidental “pop” shots! The 
two shots at the bull were about three 
inches apart, low down behind the fore 
leg, and one had passed thru the tip 
of the neart. 

My companions, hearing the shooting, 
returned and soon two pack horses were 
loaded with as good meat as man ever 
tasted. 

Again we advanced, and when down 
near the bottom of the old river chan- 
nel and near timber, I paused and tried 
to contemplate the story that time and 
nature was revealing to my eyes—of a 
once tropical clime, then gradually 
cnanged to a Polar region—a glacial pe- 
riod—and now returning to an inhabita- 
ble condition ! 

Mac called back, “Oh, come on; there 
is nothing here to look at!” and the 
colonel added that when the meat was 
cooled sufficiently that supper would 
be served in the Alaska dining room 
at twilight. It was only 3 p. m. then, 
and that meant supper would be served 
at 8. 

The colonel was one of the best camp 
cooks I ever met. He insisted on do- 
ing the cooking, which was agreeable 
to both Mae and myself. The colonel 
had cooked in camp, on _  cookstoves, 
small ranges, large ranges and cattle 
ranges. 

I reined up my horse and bade him 
to follow while I prospected this old 
river gravel. It was decomposing on 
the surface, but below it proved to be 
cemented conglomerate; and, altho I 
found placer gold, it could not be 
worked profitably. The evening was 
nearing the long twilight of the North, 
and, looking at my watch, I found that 
I had spent hours at prospecting and 
in thoughtful contemplation of the great 
transformation that had required un- 
known centuries in the making. 

At the east, down below where I 
stood, ran a river that had its source 
in a glacier that now hung in a cafion 
of the Alaskan Range, about fifteen 
miles to the north; and just south of 
this pass and about 1,500 feet lower it 
emptied into Gulkana Lake, which was 
about a mile wide and twelve miles 
long, 

Possibly the North Pole was at one 
time south of Alaska, and then it was 
when the northern states were covered 
with glaciers. Gradually—so gradually 
that we have no epoch from which to 
figure—it swung by this region and to 
the north, leaving glaciers to cut, grind 
and change contours, and thus a basin 
was scooped out for the lake, and the 
eafion in front of me was ground out 
1,500 feet deep, and finally a small piece 
of the glacier was left to tell the tale— 
left away up yonder on the mountain- 
side. 

How long, O, how long, was this a 
warm climate before the glaciers came? 
How long, O Time, did the glaciers 
eover this land? How long did it re- 
quire to cut out this deep cafion from 
a plateau that once was comparatively 
level, and the valley to a great river? 
And how long did it require for the 
timber to grow and cover the side of 


a new mountain? Centuries are but 
seconds of time when compared with 
that required for this wonderful trans- 
formation. Of course we worship the 
great outdoors—we of the wild places— 
because of the stories they tell. I had 
become so interested that I awakened 
as from a dream to realize that night 
Was approaching and the rain was beat- 
ing upon me. 

I descended to camp, where it was 
warm and dry beneath a large over- 
hanging spruce. It is always dry be- 
neath the spruce. The colonel was try- 
ing to wager that Mac could eat half 
of the small caribou before morning, 
and Mac was refusing to accept the 
wager. 

After a hearty supper I crawled into 
my sleeping bag and the colonel crawled 
into his mosquito-proof tent. I shall 
not describe it, as Chauncey Thomas 
did that in the January number of Out- 
door Life. The entrance was self- 
closing with an elastic—G string, the 
colonel called it—and it surely was 
amusing to see the colonel, when about 
half thru that round hole, on hands and 
knees, and trying to get inside and to 
pull the hole in after him. 

When I was near asleep, I heard the 
rattle of a frying pan and, raising, saw 
Mac near the fire. I asked him what 
he was going to do and he answered, 
“Cook myself another supper.” 

Within a week after killing the cari- 
bou in the pass, we had “pot-latched” 
most of the meat to needy prospectors 
and were camped on the bank of the 
Copper River, with only enough of it 
for night and morning. 

After supper dishes were put away I 
lit my pipe and, on the high bank of 
the stream, I ‘sat down on a large, flat 
rock to enjoy the murmur of the river 
ealling to the sea, and also to watch the 
rays of the setting sun as they kissed 
the tips of Mt. Sanford goodnight, They 
linger there, as Mt. Sanford stands 
16,600 feet above sea level. I announced 
that I would use the hour of balmy twi- 
light in meditative thought. 

“Thought be hanged!” exclaimed Mc- 
Carthy. “I never allow my thoughts to 
get very far away from my stomach. 
While you are thinking, just remember 
the delicious stew we just had and the 
prospect of steak for breakfast!” 

The colonel was preparing for his 
usual encounter with his mosquito tent 
and humming: 

“O, she almost drove me dippy, 

When ‘way down in Mississippi, 

And I'm going back to see -her once 

again. 

I never did hear the rest of that song; 
Mac never did, and I doubt if the col- 
onel ever did. 

Then that wail of solitude, an old 
squaw’s lament for the dead, came drift- 
ing up the river from the far lowlands 
below. I had often heard that wail 
when a boy, and now it indicated the 
last wail of a passing race, and to me 
it was a poignant suggestion of my van- 
ished boyhood days. My companions 
were asleep, and even the murmur of 
the curling stream appeared as an in- 


trusion. Suddenly I heard the pat-a-pat 
of moccasins in the trail; then it 
stopped and I heard a grunt. Looking 


round I saw an old Indian, one of the 
most intelligent of his tribe. I produced 
a new cob pipe, carried for emergen- 
cies, and invited him to a seat on the 





rock. I desired to get him to talk of 
his race and their superstitions. 

He had smoked but a short time when 
he compared the pipe to the smoking 
of the volcano of Mt. Wrangell (uni- 
letta). The tobacco was beginning to 
act conducively to the end desired. 

He was a fatalist and believed our 
every act was predestined. He said the 
Great Spirit had willed that the In- 
dians should give way for the white 
people. He said he could feel it. He 
explained the reason of the wail that 
again drifted up the river, and said 
spirits often come with the night winds 
to revisit their old hunting grounds. He 
said the world was alive; that the vol- 
ecano was a sore place; that trees, brush 
and grass (clough) were “all same 
hair,” and that man, moose and sheep 
were “all same lice.” Again the lone- 
some wail was heard and the interest- 
ing child of the forest arose, said “Chi- 
nan” (thanks) for the pipe and tobacco 
and silently made moccasin tracks down 
the trail. 

I looked at the stars that were be- 
ginning to shine—the lights of which 
had traveled many thousand years to 
reach this planet. Scientists tell us 
that light travels 186,324 miles per sec- 
ond, and, as 31,558,149 seconds are in 
a sidereal year, when those numbers 
are multiplied we have what they call 
a light year with which they measure 
distance, Professor Larkin says the 
largest telescope indicates 300,000 light 
years of distance. Ask them if they 
can comprehend unlimited distance and, 
with a shake of the head, they reply 
that that is the nearest they can come 
to it. 

Suddenly the curtain of the sky ap- 
peared in beautiful aurora, evidently be- 
ing produced by favorable atmospherical 
corditions. The waves and motions 
were so harmonious and appeared to 
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possess such unity of action as to sug- 
gest life. 

Who knows? If they represent life 
that can act when conditions are favor- 
able, then they may represent thought 
and mental power and even exert an 
influence over life incarnate. 

For thousands of years an atom has 
been considered by man to be the small- 
est mite indivisible and the foundation 
of all things. Now they have divided 
an atom into ninety-two pieces, or parts, 
which represent action—revolving ac- 
tion and circular motion—and _ those 
parts are known as electrons possessing 
the same positive and negative power 
that holds the planets to their course. 
Is this life in a limited form? If so, 
the wine-befuddled brain of Omar Khay- 
yam was wrong, and so have been all 
those who asserted that life was a con- 
dition and not an element. 

All astronomical movements are cir- 
cular, and I believe the earth has a 
double circular movement, and the grad- 
ual changing of the poles holds all 
spheres of the sky in true form; other- 
wise they would become elongated with 
only one motion. If revolving electrons 
represent life, then even planets and all 
astral bodies represent a far superior 
life and intelligence than mere man, 
with but his few electrons, can compre- 
hend. Man thought that Halley’s comet 
was a burning ball of fire until its last 
appearance. With unestimated rapidity 
it shot like a bolt across orbits and 
other moving bodies, and so nicely was 
it timed that no collision happened. It 
drove so near our earth that it was re- 
vealed to man that it was not burning, 
but that its trailing flame was only 
compressed ether that could reflect the 
rays of light; and we were allowed to 
pass thru those rays, and thus, and only 
thus, could we have been convinced. 

It circled our sun as a belt would a 
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pulley, and left as it came, and on an 
unknown mission regulated precisely to 
time. What was its purpose? Did it 
represent a super mind that was acting 
according to a Divine law of a greater 
mind? Man knows not. If all repre- 
sents life, then there is no death, and 
the soul or spirit of man—his electrons 
—live forever and ever, time without 
limit, 

Man may increase his knowledge un- 
til he may be able to photograph the 
electronic soul when leaving the body, 
enveloped in the ether of the body it 
had formed in its most perfect condi- 
tion. Thus the science of man may 
also be moving in a circle, and in time 
he may arrive where proven facts dem- 
onstrate the truths expounded by the 
great inspired philosopher of all time— 
Jesus Christ—who taught that life was 
eternal—time without end! 

Yes, we may follow the thought cir- 
cle to where we may pick up the phil- 
osophy of the child of the forest—the 
greatest outdoorsman—the Indian that 
just made moccasin tracks down the 
trail! 

I knocked cold ashes from my pipe 
as the last nightly wail died long and 
low, and as the tips of the mountains 
were entering darkness. When crawl- 
ing into my sleeping bag I slightly dis- 
turbed Mac, who mumbled: “If you'll 
knock down a few spruce hens tomor- 
row we'll have chicken and dumplin’s 
for supper.” 

I replied, as much to myself as to 
him, “Yes, we'll have chicken and dump- 
lin’s for supper’’—and we did. 

I shall here inform the reader that 
James McCarthy arrived at the end of 
nis trail on the banks of the Tonsina 
River a few years later, where he was 
drowned while attempting to ford the 
stream. 





“The Winning of the West” 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In “The Mixed Bag” de- 
partment, page 100, of the August issue, there is an 
inquiry from Frank Irwin and a reply from our 
friend, Chauncey Thomas. The letter is what prompt- 
ed me to write this. You see, I am the original au- 
thor of the article in “Adventure.” 

Now, of course, I wasn’t on the plains in 1860—in 
fact, did not even arrive, via the Stork Route, till 
1888. This event occurred on Boot Hill, at Dodge 
City, Kan., so I hope that I may merit the title of 
Westerner, even if I do not wear a wide hat nor ride 
anything more dangerous than a F—d. I must con- 
fess, however, to an uncontrollable desire to mess 
around with firearms once in awhile. 

As to the laurels of Col. Samuel Colt—of course 
no man in full possession of his mental qualities 
would ever claim that the Indians, the buffalo and 
other ferae naturae were all killed off with the six- 
gun. It just simply isn’t done, that’s all. 

But, just consider! Had not the worthy Sam put 
the idea of guns, that shot more than once when you 
foddered ’em, into the heads of Daniel Wesson, H. 
Smith and Tyler Henry, not to mention C. M. Spen- 
cer, I am inclined to think that we would have just 
gotten the Great Desert tamed. 

Of course the short gun was not suitable for hunt- 
ing, and we know it was designed for a man-killer 
at close range, but still the old cap-and-ball was the 
weapon that gave the Yankee the idea that a gun 
with which you could be armed and ready after your 
opponent had fired and was defenseless was a tool 
fit for him to use in hog-tying the outlands. 


As to the regard in which the old Colt was held, | 


kindly look up what Col. Rip Ford told Frederick 


Remington in “How the Law Got Into the Chaparral.” 

No doubt about it in my mind, Colt was responsible 
for the multi-shot weapon. How about it, Old-timers? 
Did you ever see a Colt revolving rifle, and how did 
it line up against a bow and arrow in the hands of 
a Comanche? 

Surely the soldiers did the greatest work in win- 
ning the frontier, but it seems to me, from a perusal 
of tie records of the Minnesota massacre in ’62, that 
if the settlers had all had arms that Little Crow 
would have been a good Indian a long time before 
he was, and a good many honest, industrious citi- 
zens would have been wearing hair and wielding those 
shovels that Chauncey pratés of. I gather that a 
great number of the settlers, particularly the ones 
of foreign birth, were unarmed at that time and were 
butchered like sheep. So much for the last paragraph 
in Thomas’ letter. 

When I read things like this, that arms were un- 
necessary, I go and have a heart-to-heart talk with 
Uncle Jim Hall. You see, he fought Indians as one 
of the details of the daily toil, being one of the men 
in the wagon train from the East that was sur- 
rounded at Wagon Mound, Wyo., about ’68 or ’69. 
Yes, he considers that a rifle was a useful bit of 
equipment. 

Shovels are good, picks are excellent, and so are 
ploughs, but I think that if there had not been the 
Hawkins, Henry, Sharps and Winchester of the set- 
tler and hunter, and the Spencer and Needlegun of 
the soldier, it would still be a blank space on the 
map, instead of the finest country God ever made. 

How about it, Chauncey? 


Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


























Rogue River Ben 


Jist Dog 
Frank Cox 


If you're looking for a comrade who will always stick to you, 

Who will always know that you're a man, no matter what you do, 
Who will freeze with you or starve with you, it’s all the same to him; 
Don’t spend your time with humans—get a dog like our old Jim. 


Jim isn’t much on fancy tricks, in many ways not wise 


And at a beauty contest Jim would 
But if you want a comrade full of 
Why, don’t be looking elsewhere—z 


love 


never draw a prize; 
and trust and vim, 


et a dog like our old Jim 


Jim isn’t much on pedigree, he has no family tree, 
He’s just the sort of fellow that you’d want your chum to be— 
Always happy when he's close you, tho in rain or clouds or fog, 


Always steadfast, true and faithful 


It was an off day for 
was working down on the bottom and 
{ was just loafing around town, Stroll- 
ing down to Ben's place after lunch, I 
found him hard at work, but at my ap- 
proach he discontinued his task, invit- 
ing me to join him in the shade of a 
large tree which stood in solitary gran- 
deur on the banks of the creek, 

I gave Ben a cigar, and as we seated 
ourselves we were joined by “Biznus,” 
Ben’s old setter dog, who also took a 
seat, employing himself in gazing at 
his master in that adoring way peculiar 
to dogs. 


me, for Ben 


“Ben, you have a fine dog there,” said 
i, “and I should say that he is a Gor- 


don.” 
“Yes.” 
s, the most 
jist dog.” 
“He is a very intelligent 
iow,” Said I, “and I take it 
value him very highly.” 
“Yes, I shore thinks he’s purty pert, 
ho ther’s sum whot don’t. Thar'’s Man- 
‘la, fer instence; now, she kant see a 
nite uv briteness about ’im; but then 
i Woolen is no jedge uv a dog, no how. 
tle likes Manda jist fine, ‘kount uv her 
good kookin’; but he hez ter do it frum 
1 distence, mostly. He hez dun a few 
ful tricks off an’ on whot Manda jist 
kant furgit; fact is, I never remembers 
av Manda a furgitin’ uv eny thing whot 
you'd like fer her to furgit. I minds 
wun day ol’ Biznus kums a= sneekin’ 
down heer to me with his tail ’tween 
his legs, a lookin’ jist like he'd bin kot 
n killin’ uv sheep, er hed lost his only 


said Ben, “he's a» Gordon; that 
uy ‘im is, an’ the rest is 


looking fel- 
that you 


frend. I sune found out whot war the 
matter when I gits to the house thet 
‘vernin’. Thar hed bin a leetle shower 


thet day, an’ Biznus is jist thet auful 

















“YES, PARD, HE'S ALL BIZNUS.” 


' 


too bad that Jim’s “jist dog” 


skeered uv. gittin’ wet, ‘less it’s krick 
water. Manda, a goin’ into her purlor, 
finds ’im a layin’ on her sofa, an’ him 
mud all over. No wunder he looked 
‘shamed, I war shore glad I warn’t ol’ 
Mister Biznus thet day, fer I bet you 
he heard all about hisself, clean back 
to his grate, grate granddaddy. Why, 
I koodn’t git ‘im nigh the house after 
thet fer the longest while, an’ it war 
shore a korshun how he'd drap his tail 
an’ skoot when he’d git jist a glimpse 
uv Manda. Yes, he’s smart, an’ I vallys 
him way up yonder. Did you ever hev 
a fr’end—a rale wun, I mean? Wun 
whot wood starve with you, er freeze 
with you, er die with you in a pinch? 
Did you, pard?”’ 

“T believe I have, Ben, but only about 
two. You are one of them, and the 
other is my old dog, Swift, who is liv- 
ing back in Pennsylvania.” 

“It ain't eny yoose fer me to talk to 
you ‘bout dogs ef you hez wun,” said 
Ben, “fer you must kno’ more’n I kood 
ever tell you. I think your’re rite ez to 
me a bein’ a frend, an’ I kno’ you're 
rite ‘bout your dog. I jist kno’s thet. 
Tell me sumthin’ about ’im while TI rest 
an’ smoke.” 

“Perfectly willing, Ben. My wife al- 
ways said that if I were as good at ex- 
pounding scripture as I was at talking 
dog I would be a topnotcher as a min- 


ister. However, T will not punish you 
with any of the eloquent dog talk to 


which she alluded, but will just say a 
few words which may give you a slight 
idea of my dog. 

“He is a Llewellyn, the offspring of 
i famous sire, and, in addition to being 
: fine hunter, he is a great friend and 
comrade. He and I roamed the hills of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and North 
Carolina for nine seasons before we had 
to part, and IT think I ean truthfully 
say that those years were the most en- 
joyable of my life. I called him Swift 
on account of the rapidity with which 
he ‘heat cover. He is a wonderfully 
wise old chap in the ways of all the 
game birds, and never wastes any time 
working a patch of cover where there 
are no birds, If he declines beating 
cover, one might as well pass on, for 


the birds will not be found there. He 
has small regard for the fellow who 
repeatedly scores misses and a great 


contempt for one who will shoot birds 
on the ground. In fact, he will not hunt 
for a ‘pot-shooter.’ In addition to be- 
ing a great hunter and comrade, Swift 
possesses almost human intelligence. 

“T will now mention one little stunt 
which he would do, and if its truthful- 
questioned I ean furnish wit- 
to substantiate same. I owned 
another dog called Spot and he was a 
poor vaulter, not being able to leap the 
fence enclosing our lot. More than once 
T and many others saw Swift hold the 
gate open in order that Spot might en- 


ness is 


nesses 


ter or leave the yard, often arising frum 
where he might be lying to go to the 
assistance of his playmate. I never 
trained Swift to do any fancy tricks, 
and such little stunts as he did pull 
off were just instinctive intelligence. 

“Swift never was known to kill a 
chicken, altho Spot, who was raised up 
with him, dearly loved to make chickens 
quit scratching forever. One Sunday, 
as I sat on the front porch, a little, 
crying Italian boy came running to our 
home to tell on Mister Spot. He said: 
‘Meestir! Your tog—your tog—he keela 
me chick! He killa seven!’ Followed 
by the excited lad and by Swift, who 
had been lying on the porch beside me, 
I went to the back of the house. There 
lay Mister Spot with the mute evidence 
of his guilt beside him. He had evi- 
dently thought that the minister was 
coming to lunch and had brought home 
part of his kill. Of course I was very 
angry and scolded the dog most severe 
ly, even threatening repeatedly to kil! 
him. The lad pleaded that I should not 
do that, saying: ‘No! No! No keelu 
hem, Meestir! Sich a nica, beega tog! 
No keela heem! Maka heem no keela 
no chick no more!’ 

“There lay Spot flat at my feet, trem- 
bling in fear and shame, while the lad 
stood by, pleading for him. Sitting close 
by the wretched Spot was Swift, look- 
ing up into my face with such a plead- 


ing, beseeching look that I relented. 
But before a week had elapsed Spot. 


no doubt, wished many times that he 
had been killed, for he carried one of 
those dead chickens under his neck, 
close clasped to his breast, for the whole 
of that week, and after the second day 
Swift would not allow him to even en- 
ter the lot on which our house stood. 

“T wanted to pay the fine little lad 
for the dead chickens, but he declined, 
just insisting that ‘You maka heem no 
keela no chick no more!’ When the 
little lad started home I went along, 
desiring to see his parents and settle 
the score. Swift watched after us a 
moment, then picked up a dead chicken 
and followed, depositing the body on 
little Italy’s back porch.” 





SPOT AT “CHARGE,” SWIFT AT “SIT DOWN.” 








Ben remained silent for a little while 
after I finished my little dog speech, 
busying himself lighting his cigar, final- 
ly saying: 

“Pard, in some ways, Biznus is jist 
like your dog, and ef Swift war a Gor- 
don I’d say thet our dogs war bruth- 
ers, they a bein’ so much alike in sum 
uv ther ways. Uv korse, Biznus never 
hed no larnin’ ter speek uv, ner no fa- 
mous sire whot I ever heerd uv. He 
jist naterly hunts to soot me, sumhow. 
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‘Bout the only difference whot I kin 
see, ’ceptin’ the breed, hez to do with 
the fule tricks whot your dog duz. Now 
Biznus never war no dog fer tricks, a 
bein’ jist whot his neme sez, an’ thet’s 
biznus. Yes, pard, he’s all biznus an’ 
no fulishnus, an’ thet’s how I kum to 
name him Biznus. 

“Wun fall a pare uv woodcock kum 
in thet leetle marsh jist akross the krick 
frum my house an’ Biznus got a whiff 
uv ’em. Them burds smells orful sweet 


to a dog, an’ Biznus didn’t kum home 
to dinner er supper—jist stay’d over 
thar in the marsh all day an’ ’till plum’ 
dark, a p’intin’ them burds, an’ a krawl- 
in’ an’ a p’intin’. Next mornin’ he war 
back after ’em at daylite, an’ he jist 
p’inted them burds ever’ day an’ all day 
fer two weeks. It’s most sartin thet 
he’d a bin over thar yit, jist a krawlin’ 
’roun’ thru the swamp ef them burds 
hedn’t pulled out an’ left the kentry.” 








The Bird and the Airplane 


There are many ideas and opinions 
being expressed at present concerning 
the bird and the airplane. Far-sighted 
legislators have enacted laws prohibit- 
ing the hunting and shooting of water- 
fowl from the air. The airplane being 
an invention of only yesterday and be- 
ing well known by comparatively few, 
it is only natural that its field of ac- 
tion should be magnified by the imuag- 
ination. Many wild stories have been 
told concerning flying, and many more 
have found their way into first-class 
magazines. The airplane, in both flight 
and action, depends primarily upon one 
thing, and that element is speed. The 
machine, to stay in the air, must main- 
tain a speed of at least fifty miles an 
hour. When that speed is reached, or 
lessened, it becomes as irresponsive to 
the controls as a rock; the nose drops 
for the “deadly tail-spin” and, in the 
words of a flyer, “the soft music bezins 
to play.” Given a speed of 100 miles 
or more per hour it resolves itself into 
a wonderful steed and will follow the 
will of the pilot at the slightest bid- 
ding, the movement of the controls 
swaying it like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The propeller of an airplane in flight 
turns at an average speed of 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute, causing the end of 
't to travel thru the air at the rate of 


Lieut. J. T. Benton 


32,000 feet per minute. At this speed 
raindrops will tend to chip the front 
edge of it, and contact with even small 
objects will reduce it to splinters. With 
these facts in mind, the pilot never ap- 
proaches too near large birds, 

After finishing our training as cadets, 
several of my squadron, including my- 
self, were anxious to know how we 
would compare with the Hun, and we 
took advantage of every opportunity to 
try our skill. Occasionally we would 
drop down on a flock of snipe or black- 
birds, cutting those which came within 
our span to pieces, this being a stunt 
which required a small degree of skill 
and gave one the feeling which we 
sometimes experience when seeing an 
sagle Swoop upon its prey. The war 
being then at its height, we, too, felt 
as eagles of the world’s greatest denioc- 
racy, a feeling which a few weeks later 
was to be changed to that of a caged 
and fattened canary. 

One day a “new” lieutenant picked 
up a large blue hawk, taking it out of 
its element with the end of his wing. 
From that day hawks became the cov- 
eted prize, and the bird of prey was 
to give place to the mighty whirring 
bird of wires and cloth. One day while 
making a short cross-country trip «nd 
flying at about 1,000 feet altitude, I 


caught sight of a rabbit hawk sailing 
in large circles below me. The thought 
‘ame in a sudden impulse, and down 
in a dive I went. When within 100 
feet of my prize it made a sudden turn 
and was gone. He, too, had dived and 
had gone back in the direction from 
which I came. I regained my altitude 
with a zoom and made a second at- 
tempt, with much the same _ result. 
Climbing a second time, I changed my 
tactics and attempted to run my victim 
down by straight pursuit. Around and 
around we went, the hawk in the cen- 
ter making a small circle and I on the 
outside vainly trying to hold my ship 
on a level and at the same time striv- 
ing to pull the ship closer in. My speed 
was easily three times that of the hawk, 
yet it seemed to evade me with ease, 
due to the fact that it could turn with- 
in a 20-foot circle, while I required 
more than a 200-foot circle. After see- 
ing it turn just off my wing tip sev- 
eral times and always dropping to make 
its turn with more speed, I conceived 
a third plan and put it into action. 
When about 300 feet from the bird and 
perhaps 100 feet lower than it, I started 
straight forward as tho I intended to 
pass under it, holding this course until 
within 100 feet, when I made a sudden 
climb or zoom and was rewarded by a 

















OFF FOR A FLY IN A CURTIS J. N. 4 H. 
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miss of inches. The second attempt 
ended the chase when the hawk whirled 
thru the wires and onto the ground, a 
mass of feathers and broken 
This lasted twenty minutes 
was the exciting adventure I 
yet attempted. 

A few later while going on a 
hunting trip in company with two other 


bones. 
and 
had 


chase 


most 


days 


flyers in another ship, I saw a most 
wonderful exhibition. It was early 
morning, and while crossing a wide 
marsh, which was completely covered 
by fog, we saw two bunches of geese 
coming down over this sea of Swan’s 
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a dive and then zooming over the flock 
they were able to scatter the geese in 
every direction, after which they sin- 
gled out one bird and the chase was on. 
Shooting at a flying goose from an air- 
plane might be favorably compared with 
shooting at flying sparrows from a car 


window when the train is making a 
speed of fifty miles per hour. ‘The 
pockets in the air produce the corre- 


sponding jolts of the train. The excess 
of the ship would equalize the 
difference in size of the two birds. My 
friends were expert trick flyers who had 
been retained in America to add the 


speed 














FLYING ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
down. One was a flock of approximate- 
ly fifty snow geese, and the other one 
a smaller bunch of black Canadian 
honkers. Both flocks were flying in al- 
most perfect “V” formations and they 
made a most beautiful picture. 

My friends watched them for a short 
time and then decided to test the feasi- 
bility of shooting from a machine with 
a shotgun. They turned and started for 
the Canadian honkers, and I followed 
to witness the show. The pilot was 
afraid to attack the entire flock, as he 
might be unable to dodge so many, and 
to hit a goose with the ship was apt to 
prove a fatal experiment. By making 


w 


y 


if is strictly in violation of the fed- 
eral migratory bird treaty act to 
shoot at waterfowl from or pursue them 
with an aeroplane. Several states have 
embodied this provision in their stat- 
utes. Ilowever, it has been suggested 
that, with the permission of the secre- 
tary of agriculture, aeroplanes might be 


used to good advantage to prevent 
waterfowl from damaging grain crops 
in different sections. 

Regular in its occurrence comes the 


OVER THE SACRAMENTO 


MARSHES. 


final polish to those destined for over- 
seas, and it took them fully thirty min- 
utes and a dozen shots to bring down 
the one bird, The exhibition was a most 
beautiful sight from beginning to end, 
and the chances were nearly equal. The 
goose never climbed to more than 800 
feet above the ground, and the maneu- 
vers which the boys were forced to make 
were considered dangerous at that alti- 
tude. 

That little exhibition convinced me 
that it was unquestionably wrong to 
chase geese with a plane and made me 
a firm believer in every law that has 
been made against it. My reasons are 
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Aeroplanes and Waterfowl. 


claim of the rice grower that the ducks 
and geese are damaging him financially. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey inves- 
tigates these cases, and very often the 


birds are doing a certain amount of 
damage. Ordinary shootiug will not 
drive waterfowl from good feeding 
grounds. Anyone who has ever noticed 
how quickly an aeroplane can drive 
birds out of the country cannot help 
but think it is possible to use these 





not to save birds, however. I know 
many clubmen on the Pacific Coast who 
kill and give or throw away more geese 
every month of the hunting season than 
would be killed by all the flyers in 
America thru a season if they hunted 
in ships. Flying men rarely stunt below 
1,500 feet altitude and geese seldom get 


that high. It has never been my ex- 
perience to see one that high, tho I 


have seen pelicans as high as 3,000 feet 
from the ground. 

Many clubmen object to the plane, 
saying that it makes the birds leave 
the country. It has never been my ex- 
perience to see ducks following planes. 
However, they do quickly become ac- 
customed to them. During the past 
winter, while stationed at Post Field, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, there was a marsh 
at one end of the field and a flock of 
pintails fed in it every day. During 
six days out of the week there were at 
least 100 ships passed over and within 
500 feet of them, yet they stayed and 
seemed to enjoy their stay. 


Some hunters and clubmen give the 
word “sport” a very elastic meaning. 


It has been my misfortune to see big 
clubmen on the West Coast who shot 
from a blind and never deigned to no- 
tice a bird when once it was down, the 
result being that half of their kill 
crawled away to die and their club 
grounds were covered with dead and 
aying birds. Some might say that they 
were suffering from “lead poisoning,” 
or some other dreadful malady, but they 
know that the lead was injected from 
their own guns. 

For the sake of the flyers and their 
families, enforce the laws against shoot- 
ing from a plane, but don’t say that the 
man who risks his life with a linen cloth 
and a jumble of wires isn’t a sport. 
During the past two years thousands 
of American boys have watched their 
best pals go down in masses of wreck- 
age and I have never known of a man 
who refused to take his chance with 
the rest. Just American boys, that’s 
all they are! 

Note.—Many hunters have ideas on 
the flying speed of birds and I want to 
state that I have experimented along 
this line and have never seen the goose, 
duck, or swan that could keep ahead of 
the J. N. 4 D. Curtiss biplane, which 
will fly at the rate of sixty or sixty- 
five miles per hour, Pintail ducks might 
make forty miles per hour and the other 
two are not so fast.—J. T. B. 
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machines to good advantage in protect- 
ing the rice. Several experiments have 
been made which proved successful in 
driving the ducks from the rice fields 
of California. However, there is some 
doubt as to their continued use being 
practical because of the possibility that 
in time the birds might become so ac- 
customed to the aeroplanes that they 
would be of no further use for this 
purpose. 





Killing a Mammoth Alaska Bear 


The Cordova Daily Times of May 10, 
1919, contains a graphic and true ac- 
count (vouched for by all parties con- 
cerned in the incident) of the killing of 
one of the very largest big brown bears 
ever killed. This reader has also fur- 
nished us with photographs of the skin 
and quotations from statements made 
concerning the killing by the man who 
was responsible for bringing down this 
monster of the ursus family, Dr. W. H. 
Chase, one of Alaska’s best known 
sportsmen. 

THE CLIPPING. 

“The biggest brown bear shot in 
Alaska’ is the unanimous verdict of all 
who have seen the hide of the monster 
animal on display in Dr. W. H. Chase’s 
office. In fact, Joe Ibach swears that 
his first impression of it was that it 
was not a bear at all, but some mam- 
moth strayed down from. prehistoric 
ages. And Dr. Chase is the lucky snd 
courageous man to conquer this latest 
wonder, For four years the doctor has 
dreamed of and hunted for the big bear 
of Hinchinbrook, and now he ean calm- 
ly point to his trophy and say, ‘Here 
he is,’ 

“Dr. Chase and Joe Ibaen left Cor- 
dova Tuesday for Hinchinbrook Island, 
and at 1 o’clock Wednesday afternoon 
they got on the trail of seven bears. 
For four hours and a half they followed 
this trail, and finally came upon a group 
of four bears in some deep, heavy un- 
derbrush. The doctor and Mr. Ibach 
were below the bears, having followed 
up a creek which drowned the noise 
of their approach, so the bears were 
totally unaware of any human presence. 

“At a distance of about sixty feet, 
and half hidden in the brush as they 
were, the position was a difficult one 
to shoot from. But the first shot from 
the doctor’s rifle entered the  bear’s 
breast, smashed four ribs and tore open 
one lung. Mr. Bear fell down and then 
got right up again, and there was mur- 
der in his eye as he looked about for 
his assailants. 

“Not seeing them immediately, he 
made a rush for a nearby tree, and, 
standing up on his haunches, dug his 
claws into the tree 11 feet 8 inches from 
the ground, tearing down branches and 
digging out big splinters. all the while 
giving vent to the rage within him, not 
by the regular high, squeaky call of 
most bears, but by deep, lion-like roars 
which would have curdled the blood of 
any but the bravest. 

“Over the top of the tree he caught 
sight of the hunters and made straight 
for them. He smashed the brush by 
raising his front feet. He did not run, 
but walked very fast. Dr. Chase stepped 
out into the open and waited for the 
infuriated animal, Closer and closer he 
came, until at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet the doctor fired the second 
shot, which struck the monster square- 


ly between the eyes, killing him in- 
stantly. “As the huge animal rolled over 
he was caught between a tree and a boul- 
der, and now the most difficult part of 
the task began—that of extricating the 
beast. He could not very well be moved, 
as his weight wus estimated at from 
1,600 to 1,800 pounds. With an axe 
they had to chop out pieces of the bear 
in order to remove the skin, which proc- 
ess occupied four hours. And then the 
skin, weighing 147 pounds, and the head, 
weighing forty pounds, had to be packed 
to Charlie Ross’ ranch. 

“The bear was killed with a .401 Win- 
chester automatic. The skin, un- 
stretched, is more than twelve feet in 
length, and the animal stood about four 


and a half feet high. The face meas 
ures 2S inches from the tip of the nose 
to midway between the ears, and from 
to ear 18 inches across, which is 


ear 
really some face to have glaring down 
at one. The careass was in splendid 
condition, being simply rolled in fat. 

“A frame 12x14 feet will be made on 
which the skin will be stretched. 

“The Jones-MeClelland party, collect- 
ing for the Los Angeles Museum of Nat- 
ural History, had the skeleton brought 
in from the place where it was killed 
and have taken it to that institution for 
mounting. 

“Mr. Ibach knocked another brown 
bear down three times with an 8 mm., 
but he got away.” 
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DR. CHASE AND HIS BIG BROWN BEAR SKIN 
Hinchinbrook Island, Alaska, May 9, 1919 Before hangin 
photographed the skin bad shrunk considerable, therefore, even as large as it 
ippears here, the photograph doesn’t do it full justice 
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An Outdoor Study 


Belle Willey Gue 


In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s day there 
were many conditions that do not exist 
now. To begin with, many conveniences 
are common today that were entirely 
unknown then, 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne was a lit- 
tle boy there were no thru trains rush- 
ing back and forth between the two 
oceans, for people started out then with 
a yoke of oxen and a covered wagon 
and went very slowly, instead of al- 
most, if not quite, flying from the At- 
lantiec Coast to the shores of the Pacific. 

During the childhood of the author 
we are considering, he had very few 
books, but what he did have he prized 
highly. Among these few books was 
one he held in especially high esteem, 
and that was a small volume of Shakes- 
peare’s complete works. This little book 
he cherished beyond all his playthings 
and beyond everything that anyone 
could offer him in exchange for it, for 
often just to test his love for the won- 
derful words contained in the small vol- 
ume friends of his family would try to 
bargain with him to obtain it. 

One day a gentleman who was a great 
friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s father 
asked his little son if he would let him 
have his volume of Shakespeare for an 
opportunity to go away to attend a large 
school at some distance from his home 
which he loved very dearly. The little 
fellow looked up at the gentleman very 
earnestly and told him that it seemed 
to him that he had all the schooling 
that he would ever need to have right 
there in his well-beloved little book. 

In the course of his study of his fa- 
vorite author, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
found out that there is a great deal to 
be learned from nature if one goes 
about the work carefully and with love 
and understanding. 

It seemed to the little boy that he 
could think more clearly and attain to 
better results if he were outdoors among 
the trees and flowers where he could 
hear the songs of the wild, free birds 
than if he were shut up inside a house. 
So, whenever he could, he strayed away 
from all the human beings he knew, for 
he was a lonely little boy, having no 
companion who understood his way of 
inner life, and went out into the forest 
or along the seashore or thru some 
peaceful meadow where many little, 
delicate flowers grew. 

And it was natural for him when he 
became a man and loved to think and 
read and write to wish to be among his 
old friends—the trees. 

So he made a study for himself out- 
doors, high up among the tops of some 
of his favorite trees, for he had many 
favorites among the giants of the for- 
est. In this outdoor study Nathaniel 
Hawthorne wrote many of the books 
that are read with great interest today. 
Among these books are “The Wonder- 
Book,” “Mosses from an Old Manse” 
and “The Snow-Image,” the latter be- 
ing one of many “Twice-Told Tales.” 

It seemed to Nathaniel Hawthorne 
that he was nearer to God when he was 
outdoors than when he was inside any 
edifice, even that wherein people used 
always to gather on Sundays and at 
other times during the week to engage 
in the worship of the Creator of all 
things. Tor he knew that God made 
the trees and the birds and the flowers 
just as much as he made any mere hu- 
man being, so it seemed to him that he 
could get closer to his heavenly Father 


when he was alone in the forest than 
when he was where other human be- 
ings were. 

And that was why he loved to be out- 
doors—because he could hear the voice 
of God more plainly without any roof 
between him and the open sky, so that 
he could feel the direct rays of the sun 
during the daytime and watch the pro- 
cession of the stars at night, 

Sometimes when he was at work in 
his outdoor study little birds would fly 
right up to him and even perch on the 
roughly made writing desk he had there. 
Often when he was at work up among 
the trees it would almost seem to him 
as if he had been allowed to float into 
a higher, purer atmosphere than that 
to which he had been accustomed when 
moving along on the ground. At these 
times it seemed to him that he was 
nearer to the Maker of all good and 
perfect gifts than at other times. 

It may be that, by being removed from 
the sights and sounds that surrounded 
him, as well as other human beings, 
at most times he breathed a higher and 
more vivifying air than if he had not 
separated himself from his kind for the 
time being. And, by breathing a higher 
air, he may have become free from many 
of the binding chains that hold ordinary 
human beings down. For almost all of 
mankind are more or less bound in some 
ways, perhaps unconsciously so, or it 
may be with full knowledge of their 
own condition. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne loved the out- 
doors because he seemed to be a part 
of nature when he was outside of con- 
ventional surroundings. It seemed to 
him that, by being a part of nature, he 
could understand and explain her pe- 
culiarities much more fully than by be- 
ing separated from her, So he always 
tried to be outside as much as possible 
and never liked to be shut in for any 
great length of time. The air of close 
rooms and crowded apartments seemed 
to choke and almost smother him. 

He loved to travel and see other coun- 
tries than his own country, but he al- 
ways loved his own land better than 
any other place he ever saw, and he 
saw almost all of the old world, as well 
as the new. 

From time to time during Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne’s earthly life he went away 
from all mankind and lived with nature, 
cutdoors, often, in the forest where 
great trees overshadowed him and shut 
him in from all the world of human 
beings, so that he felt removed from 
earth for the time being and as if he 
were living in another and a purer world 
than the one he had left behind him. 

Many times he walked alone upon 
the seashore and watched the huge 
breakers rolling in upon the shore und 
the seabirds flying low above the 
mighty waters with their shadows float- 
ing along beneath them. 

Often when Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was a little boy he wandered, all alone, 
umong the flowers in the meadows that 
were near his home and marveled at 
the beauty of the delicate blossoms, and 
wondered how it happened that they 
came up out of the dark ground and 
grew to be so lovely and so fragrant. 

There was nothing in nature that did 
not appeal to him in one way or an- 
other; the clouds that sailed along -over- 
head were peopled by imaginary beings 
to the thoughtful little boy. When he 
saw a patch of clear, blue sky among 
the heavy clouds, he used to think that 
he was then looking thru a window into 
what was yet far beyond his compre- 
hension, and he hoped that sometime 
he would see plainly what he then saw 
but dimly, 

Altogether, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
loved the great outdoors and arranged 
to have a study up among the trees 
because, in that way, it seemed toe him, 
he could express the thoughts that de- 
manded some kind of utterance and that 
were the part of his being that was 
eternal and that would live on after the 
earthly tenement in which he then 
lived had passed back into the dust 
from whence it came. 

He knew instinctively and certainly 
that the soul that was himself would 
live on and grow to be more perfect 
in another world, and so he wished to 
give it a chance to expand and grow 
beautiful, as well as he could, while he 
lived in the world of human beings, and 
he believed that he could accomplish 
this desired end more fully outdoors 
than if he were shut up under a roof 
and within four walls, 
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DOGS. 
One afternoon’s catch of three coyotes (shown in 
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The Smell of Sage. 


I once knew a man who had put in 
almost an entire lifetime traveling from 
place to place across the world. He 
was a close observer, an_ interesting 
talker, and a man who dealt in facts, 
some of them stranger than the wildest 
fiction. 

“Let me smell the wind and I'll tell 
you what part of the world I am jin,” 
said he one day in the course of a ram- 
bling conversation. 

“China smells like China, and nothing 
else,” he continued, “and Alaska is as 
different as a walrus is different from 
an elephant. 

“The smell of Rio is no more like the 
taint of the Mississippi Delta than the 
Thames is like the Ganges or New York 
Harbor, and the scent of ’Frisco is as 
different from either of them as it is 
from Panama. Every place in the world 
has its own personal particular odor, 
and if you knock about the way I have 
all my life you get to know them just 
as you do to know the smell of people, 
for white men, negroes, Malays, Las- 
ears, South Sea Islanders, Chinamen, 
Japs and all the rest each have odors 
peculiar to their own race and to no 
one else.” 

He told me a lot of things about the 
smells of the world, many of them eas- 
ily verified, others obscure and to be 
taken on faith, but undoubtedly as rep- 
resented. 

Many times since then his little talk 
has been brought to my notice one way 
or another, and always I have found 
that he was correct, for this idea of a 
multitude of odors, each one individual 
and peculiar to one thing alone, is as 
old as knowledge, yet no one seems to 
have paid any particular attention to 
it save commercial perfumers, who have 
studied pleasing odors with the idea of 
attracting the taste of Madam to such 
en extent as to reduce greatly the 
weight or waist measure of her purse. 

In all my travels since that talk with 
my globe-trotting friend I’ve kept my 
nose to windward, so to speak, and I’ve 
found and learned a lot about smells 
and things from first-hand experience. 

A few years ago I came from New 
York direct to the coast with a friend 
who had lived all his life in Boston. 
We came thru Wyoming: over the Bur- 
lington on a late train that brought us 
into the sagebrush country about 1 
o’clock in the morning. We had taken 
siding to let another train go by, and 
the quiet after hours of constant run- 
ning awakened both of us, as it usually 
does everybody under like conditions. 

“Wonder where we are?” my friend 
asked sleepily from his berth across 
the aisle. 

“T don’t know exactly, but I do know 
that we are out of the sandhills and 





the short-grass of Nebraska and well 
into the State of Wyoming.” 

“Zat so? Gettin’ "long some! Goo’ 
night.” 

I heard no more out of him as I tum- 
bled about in my berth waiting for the 
other train to come, 

Next afternoon my friend sat by the 
window drumming idly on the pane with 
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Caught by El Comancho in Skykomish River. 
May, 1903; 34 in.; 16 lbs 


his knuckles as he watched the gray 
hills slide eastward just before we 
reached Powder River Valley. 

“Say, Comanch,” said he, apropos of 
nothing at all, “how’d you know last 
night that we’d reached Wyoming?” 

“Smelled it,’ I answered. 

He turned toward me and grinned. 
“That’s good—smelled the State of Wyo- 
ming! Some li’l ol’ smeller you ure, 
I'll say, son! Some smeller! Yea, bo. 
S’right, some smeller!” 

“Wait a minute, Buddy,” said I, “and 
you'll smell it, too.” I raised the win- 


dow. “Stick your head out and smell the 
sage, sonny—and don’t forget just ex- 
actly how it smells, either, for you'll 
smell it again some day somewhere else 
—Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, may- 
be, and it won’t be just the same smell. 
It will be sage, but not this particular 
sage, so it won’t smell just exactly like 
this does any more than the Niobrara 
River smells like the Columbia, or the 
Rocky Mountains smell like the Cas- 
cades. Get that, son?” 

Then we talked about the smells we 
could remember. He acknowledge that 
Boston Bay smelled different from the 
Adirondacks, and that the Jersey marsh 
odor wasn’t like the smell of the Berk- 
shire Hills. 

I told him that the Saskatchewan 
Plains smelled entirely different from 
the Mojave Desert, and that Florida 
sand had a smell entirely unlike the 
sand up on the bars along the Two 
Medicine; the smell of black Iowa corn 
soil is entirely foreign to the smell of 
Alabama cotton ‘ground, just as a pal- 
metto swamp smells different from a 
canebrake or a sunflower patch, and 
still different from a wheat field as 
wheat is different from a patch of al- 
falfa, that in turn does not smell like 
buffalo grass or a patch of Tennessee 
cedar. 

We all know that the odor of a cow 
is entirely different from that of a 
horse, tho lan’ knows gasoline has about 
put the horse out of business these 
days, and it smells a heap worse than 
the horse at that! 

So, you see, when you stop to go into 
this smell business, it begins to have a 
lot of angles that we’ve never thought 
much about before. 

The modern city man is so bedeviled 
with stinks of one kind or another that 
he has almost forgotten how to smell 
anything. 

Every day and all day his nostrils 
are assailed by a thousand and one 
smells so mixed and blended that he 
gets nothing but one great background 
of stink, against which the odor of New 
England boiled dinner stands out about 
as plainly as my lady’s sachet powder 
or the blast from a “two-fer” cigar. 

If you have ever hunted and camped 
and gone afoot to the lone places of 
the world you will have had some 
strange experiences with odors. 

Ever pass thru a low place along the 
trail and get the smell of bear—some- 
where up in the mountains or foothills? 

Ever smell mink or muskrat as you 
drifted silently along some quiet water- 
course on a still night? Ever smell a 
wolf pack or a wolverine half a mile 
away? I guess you’ve had some such 
experience just as every housewife has 
opened some unused closet door only 
to suddenly wrinkle her nose and sniff 











while she made mental, or vocal, note 
to get a trap working immediately, for 
her nose had fairly shouted “Mice!” 
when she opened the door, 

I’ve often found something in nature 
that puzzled me and started me guess- 
ing and wondering, groping for a logical 
answer. 

One of 
does a 


these little mysteries is, how 
find his way from the 
Yukon flats, where he was born, down 
to the wheat fields of California? How 
does he find his way back to the Yukon 


goose 


again next spring? How? Some wise 
men have said that there are “always 
old geese in the flock who have made 


the trip before to guide the youngsters 
either way.” 

It is true that there are always old 
birds in the flock, but it is also a truth, 
overlooked in this explanation, that the 


young birds don’t need a guide; they 
go just as straight without him! 
The robin or blackbird or the tiny 


hummingbird goes and comes the same 
way twice a year, accurately, and the 
humming bird travels alone. How does 


he do it? 
Everybody knows that the sense of 
smell is more highly developed among 


the lower orders of nature than it is in 
man; we see this exemplified one way 
or another almost daily. 

My globe-trotting friend could stick 
his head out of a ship’s cabin window 
on a consecutive series of dark nights 
and, sniffing the air as he found it, say, 
“This is India; this is the mouth of the 
Euphrates; this is Suez; this the Medi- 
terannea; this Spain; this England,” 
and so on indefinitely and accurately. 

If he could do this because he had 
smelled all these odors before, and if I 
eould wake up in the middle of a black 
night and recognize the smell of Wyo- 
ming sage plains, then why is it not 
entirely feasible for the goose to drop 
down the earth for a bit of 
odor and identify it when he gets it? 

Why would it be either impossible or 
improbable for the goose to travel en- 
tirely by the sense of smell? He trav- 
fast and high, and he travels only 


close to 


els 


because nature has changed his living 
conditions, shortened his food supply. 
If, when the cold comes down from 


the North, it 
all signs of 
the 


£o ih 


odor devoid of 
not logical that 
enough not to 


brings an 

food, is it 
should know 
direction? 


Loose 
that 
If, tomorrow, the wind blows up from 
the South, bringing ereen 
things growing and of sun-warmed grain 
tields, is it not just as logical that the 
should know that ne would find 
that direction ? 
Suppose he is having to “rustle” to 
food enough where he is when these 
two different-smelling winds come along 


odors” of 


LOOSe 


food in 


get 


(and he is confronted with just such 
short food conditions in the fall), isn’t 
it entirely natural for Mister Goose to 
yawn in 2 bored way and say to him- 
self, “Fooey on this dump! Me for 
somewhere down South: yonder it 
smells like a meal ticket to me and the 
grub is on the bum here. First good 
north wind that comes along—goodnight 
me for the sunny-sunny!” or words 
to that effect in whatever language it 
is that a goose expresses his ideas, 
The more I think about it, the more 


this hypothesis seems to account for the 
“mysterious” instinct that makes birds 
migrate twice a year. JT think that it 
is a habit based on the sense of smell, 
plus. 

If the theory is correct, it is probably 
backed by the hereditary influence of 


countless ancestors who have made the 


Outdoor Life 


same migrations based on the same set 
of conditions thru many ages. 

Medical men tell us that this hered- 
itary thing has to do with nerves, which 
in turn convey sensation thru the brain 


to the center of our understanding, 
wherever that is, and that the same 


sensation repeated over and over pro- 
duces a fixed habit. 

I guess this is a fact; I do not know, 
but it sounds perfectly reasonable in 
the light of what we see every day. 

At any rate, I think it would be safe 
to accept this explanation to cover the 
plus sign in the goose-smell theory and 
to round out the idea by saying that 
the is born on the Yukon flats 
(or elsewhere) in a land teeming with 
milk and honey, so to speak, for the 
youthful goose who gets to work eating 
his own weight in grub every 
twenty-four hours or so. 

Climatie conditions are right for the 
young goose and for goose food, so the 
table is set all the time for the hungry 
youngster thru the downy stage and on 
thru the pin-feather-flapper period, and 
in slightly diminishing degree, thru the 
period of goose life represented by the 
first set of real flying feathers. 

The goose is now grown and has on 
his first long pants, figuratively speak- 
ing; he’s ready to tackle anything once, 
including his “three squares per,” which 
just about now, as an Alabama negro 
would say, “begins t’ be ain't.” 

In other words, the table isn’t set as 
it has always been, and the goose has 
to fly over a lot of mud bars and low- 
tide marsh to fill his crop nowadays. 
It gets monotonous; besides, it is get- 
ting cold; nights right snappy; the 
world isn’t what it was at all. 

Now comes a balmy, fine south wind, 
smelling like summertime, and the goose 
does a bit of speculating. That wind 
smells just like the smell of air that 
known all his life—he recognizes 
that, because it is associated with food 
in his mind. 

This wind dies out and is replaced 
by one from the North that smells of 
nothing the goose knows anything about, 
for he’s only 6 months old and he’s 
lived in a summer country all his life. 
The north wind smells of icebergs and 
the open Polar sea, of walrus and polar 
bears and things unknown to the goose, 
and he’s pretty sure none of these are 


goose 


goose 


he’s 


good to eat. 
Then comes the south wind again, 
with its soft temperature and familiar 


all the little 
knows what 
“Honk ! 


rer 


; 
Le’s go! 


food smell, and the goose 
goose-birds in the flock 
that smelt means—“‘eats.” 
Honk! Eats, fellers! Honk! 
he says to his nest mates, 


The old geese are consulted about it 


and they finally agree that the little 
geese can fly far and high and long, 
and that grub is searce on the Yukon, 


sur-r-r-ugh- 


~ 99? 


so it’s time to go, “Honk! 
chug! Honk! Ahr-Honk! Let’s go-onk ! 
the oldest gander with one last 
glanee at the North star, and away they 
flap in the dark, rising high and higher 
and keeping the full moon over the port 
bow, or left shoulder, all the way. 
They do the whole trip in two to four 
with a couple of stops on the 
way for gas and oil, maybe, and then 
volplane down on some fine stubble 


SOVS 


days, 


field in the Sacramento Valley, where 
everybody shoots at them all the time 
until it is time to go north to the Yu- 
kon flats for a change of grub and 
scenery. 

All this may be just cobwebs and 
moonbeams, but it looks logical to me, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if it is the real 





sure-enough 
birds 
think? 

Still, it may be wrong; usually, tho, 
there is no mystery about any phenom- 
ena of nature if we study it long enough, 
and somehow this theory seems to me 
to be the best that has ever come to me 
as an answer for the problem of bird 
migrations, and, at the same time, it 
really furnishes a pretty good basic rea- 
son for the existence of smells. 


explanation of why the 
migrate as they do—what d’ye 


I expect every single smell has its 
own logical reason for being, too, if 
we could just guess it, even to the 


Smell of Sage, which seems to have no 
reason behind it at all except to show 
us where to get leaves to boil up into 


tea to cure ourselves with when we 
have mountain fever, which sage tea 
does. 


Now, if we can just reason out the 
answer to, “Why does a chicken cross 
the road we will be getting along— 
I'll say we will! 
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THE RICHEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD. 


Answering an editorial in the Norfolk, 
Neb., Daily News, Edward J. Mevers, 
the village blacksmith of Pierce, Neb., 
was stirred to pen the following letler to 
the editor of that paper: 

“IT wonder if you knew that one of the 
richest men in the world was fourteen miles 
north of Norfolk, right in Pierce, Neb.? 
That man is the writer. I am just a com- 
mon ‘plug blacksmith,’ but, oh—how rich! 
I go to my labors each morning, work un- 
til noon, go to dinner, return al I p. m., 
and work till 6 o'clock. I enjoy the great- 
est of all blessings, good health. Rockefel- 
ler would give all he possesses in money or 
holdings for my stomach, but he can't 
have it. 

“Each day sees something accomplished 
‘nd every job of work I turn out, I feel 
that I have done my customer a service 
‘worthy of my hire.’ 

“T have a most wonderful little wife. 
She has stuck to me twenty-two years 
now, so | know she must be a dandy to 
accomplish that. I have a little home, a 
beautiful little daughter, a son grown to 
maturily, and now in life’s game for him- 
self. Rich? Why, man alive, who can 
possibly be richer? Then, to add to all 
the above riches, I take down my old shot- 
gun in season and ramble through fields, 
woods and tangle in search of the elusive 
cotton-tail, teal and mallard with my faith- 
ful old pointer at ‘heel’ (now past I] 
years old), and he is as happy as I when 
on the hunt. Then, when I get back, oh— 
how good everything does taste. Then, 
when night has spread ils mantle over this 
good universe, | settle down in a good old 
easy chair, enjoy a smoke and then roll 
into bed to be embraced by ‘Morpheus’ 
and never hear a sound uniil the beautiful 
break of another day. Rich? Did you 
say? Well, I guess! Dollars, no, not 
many. You inquired about RICHES; 
not material wealth. 

“The height of my 
live that I may have no regrets for having 
lived when the time comes for me to 
shuffle off this mortal coil, and I hope by 
that time to have accumulated enough dol- 
lars that myself and mine may not be ob- 
jects of charity. 

“This, then, is my idea of a rich man. 
If anyone enjoys life more than I do, he 
is to be envied for his riches. 


“EDW. J. MEYERS.” 


ambition is to so 
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Kodak yourself and your catch 


picture of your gamest fish taken in back of the house when you get home has 
not half the realism of the one you snap in front of the stream where you out- 
guessed your wily opponent hardly five minutes ago. Even if you happen to go alone, 
you can get both your fish and yourself in the picture by taking along with your Kodak 


these two unobtrusive little Kodak accessories. 


A Attach the KODAK SELF TIMER to the cable release of your Kodak: set it for from 
a few seconds to three minutes, as you wish; focus and sight your camera; press the timer’s 
trigger and take your place in the picture. ‘The timer presses the 


button for you. It is so small it will slip into your watch pocket. 


Every man who takes a time or bulb exposure, who sets his 
camera for game or who for any purpose, wants a standard that 
will keep his camera from rocking, will find frequent use for the 


KODAPOD. | It will grasp the bark of a tree, the edge of a fence 





or any similar perch, and grasp it firmly. 





Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea is in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 


voted. 


The Theory and Development of 
the Bass Fly. 


PAC i. 
By O. W. Smith. 


One but wonder why fly-fishing 
for not more often resorted to. 
With the exception of a few localities, 
like the Upper Mississippi region, one 
will travel all day and many a day 
Without seeing a fly-rod waving any- 
where on a water. Indeed, in 
some communities one even finds a 
well-grounded belief that their bass will 


ean 


bass is 


bass 


not rise to flies. I have found men 
good anglers, too—who have seriously 


doubted that bass anywhere rise freely 
to flies. When I pointed them to arti 
cles in the outdoor press they smiled 
knowingly. When I told them of my 
personal experiences—well, if they did 
not smile, they at least looked skeptical. 

To my mind, there are two supreme 
reasons why fly-fishing for bass is ap 
parently unpopular. First, because of 
the wide publicity given casting artifi- 
cial lures and the comparative ease with 
which the art can be acquired; 
secondly, because fly-fishing is 
regarded as exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and a good fly-rod is com- 
paratively expensive. Every 
angler knows that during the 
last fifteen or twenty years 
lure-casting has developed by 
leaps and bounds; reels, rods 
and lures of every type imag- 


inable have poured from the 
factories in a constantly in- 
creasing stream. In the mat- 


ter of fly tackle there has been 
no great advance, save for the 


increasingly popular “bass 
bug.” Consequently casting 
lure tackle has been in the 
public eve continually. That 


there will ever be great devel- 
opment in fly-tackle is impos- 
sible—there is no opportunity 
for great change there. 

That fly-fishing is exceed- 
ingly difficult I am not ready 
to admit, tho undoubtedly more 
skill is required to handle the 
fly-rod than the short lure- 
caster, There is just one 
method of learning how to fish 
with artificial flies and that is 
by fishing with artificial flies. 


Nine times out of ten, when 
fishing with “plugs” the bass 
will hook himself, but when 


flies are employed, unless the 
angler is “on the job,” ready 





hooked 
in the world between a bass fast to a 
single hook and one hooked in two or 
three places by a multi-barbed “plug.” 
With artificial flies the battle is long, 
filled with dash, while the responsive 
rod adds much to the angler’s enjoy- 
ment. Frankly, the two methods—flies 
and plugs—are not comparable. 

As to the willingness of bass to rise 
to flies, one has only to sit quietly on 
the banks of a good bass stream in the 
gloaming and keep eyes and ears open. 
As a rule, the rise of a to the 
natural insect is anything but spectacu- 
lar, Simply a brown nose poked above 
the surface and a swirl; but I have seen 
fish clear the water in a mad leap, re- 
turning with a clean fall, salmon-like 
and thrilling. Any fish that to 
natural insects will take artificial flies, 
that without saying. If bass will 
take one man’s artificial flies he will 
take yours, providing you know how to 
present them, when to present them, 
and where to present them. 

The theory of the artificial fly 
simply, the feathers are tied to repre- 


bass 


rises 


roOeES 
foes 


is 








with taut line and turning 
wrist, the bunch of feathers 
will be rejected long before 


the hook touches a penetrable 
part of the mouth. Once 


ALL IN. 


“* * * A well-made hook will hold almost any northern bass that 


swims. 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





well, there is all the differencesent a natural insect, tho in experience 


almost any bunch of feathers will take 
bass, whether it looks like anything in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth. Frank- 
ly, I have come to the conclusion that 
the bass, the small-mouth especially, is 
not the fool fly-makers have taken him 
to be, He will rise to anything almost 
if properly trailed along the surface of 
the water, but he will rise more often 
and with greater vim to something more 
nearly approximating his natural insect 
food, While undoubtedly the scraggly, 
ungainly, un-insectlike lures will entice 
him, it is the movement and not the 
lure itself that attracts his attention. 
In my experience I have found that the 
medium-sized fly, copying closely some 
well-known insect, will ‘do the busi- 
more often than will the thing 
built just to attract. In bass fly-fishing 
we must get back to the theory of our 
trout fly-fishers of yesterday—copy the 
insect in color, form and action. 

The average bass flies are too large 
to imitate natural insects—a little ob- 
servation on the part of the fisherman 
will substantiate this assertion. 
More often than not, the angler 
will be unable to discover what 
the bass is rising to, so small 
will the insect be, Where du- 


ness” 


plicating watural insects, and 
along this trail lies the road to 
greatest success, the angler 
should not choose large bass 
flies. I am continually sur- 


prised to discover that a small 
fiy of the same pattern will 
take more bass than will a 
large one. My discovery was 
made trout fishing. I found 
that when a No. 8 Professor 
was unsuccessful a No. 12 
would be. Now, when bass fail 
to rise to a No. 2 Willow, I re- 
place it with a No. 4 or 6, some- 
times No. 8, almost uniformly 
with happy results. It need 
not be urged that a No. 4 has 
equal holding power with a No. 
1 or 2, for a well-made hook 
will hold almost any northern 
bass that swims, no matter 
what the size. Indeed, in my 
experience, the small hook will 
secure a better “set” in the 
jaw of a fish than will a large 
one, 

I am also firmly convinced 
that the bold and assertive col- 
ors are not as attractive to bass 
as are the more subdued tints. 
Take, for illustration, the flies 
given as representative bass 
patterns in a well-known fish- 
ing tackle catalog—Babcock, 
Col, Fuller, Ferguson, Gov. Al- 
ford, Grizzly King, Ibis, Lord 
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iy South Bend Level- Winding 


Anti-Back-Lash Reel. 







ACK in the old days—goin’ fishing”’ required little 
preparation aside from a ‘‘can 0’ worms” and a cane 
pole. They were great days though—days which now 


live only in memory, but w hich are often referred to as “The 


Days of Real Sport.” 


However, those days are not really gone. Time has but 
changed our angling methods. Nowadays, they’re “The 
, an Days of Ree/ Sport’’—the days of going after game-fish 
South Bend Buck-Tail Weedless 
Spinner No. 565W. with the proper tackle, such as is shown here. 


Send for ‘‘The Days of Real Sport’’ 

Our book “The Days of Real Sport” illustrated by 
Briggs, the cartoonist, ‘relates a ak live, red-blooded 
story of boyhood fishing days. Gives valuable, tried 
hints and suggestions on game-fishing, and shows the 
complete line of South Bend Quality Tackle. A postal 
brings it to you FREE. 


South Bend Tackle Sold by All Live Dealers. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 








South Bend Bass-Oreno No. 973RH. 





9288 High St. South Bend, Ind. 
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STUDY. 


» the willingness of bass to rise 


to flies, one 


* * 


has only to sit quiet 


gloaming.”’ 


Baltimore, Montreal, -armachenee 
Belle, Vrofessor, Royal Coachman, Sil- 
ver Doctor—for the most part, bright 
colors, not to say gaudy. Now, anglers 
will be surprised at the results if they 
will affect smaller hooks and less gaudy 


colors. After much experience in swift 


bass streams I have come to the con- 
clusion that no single fly is more at- 


tractive, day in and day out, than the 
inconspicuous, Willow, a fly that I do 


not remember having seen listed as a 
bass fly. If the rodster will investigate 
the possibilities of the rather quiet- 


colored feather combinations he will, | 
am sure, rise up and call me blessed. 
Going back to “form” once more, let 
me emphasize the importance of dupli- 
eating as nearly as possible actual in- 
sects; to that end the bass fisherman 
who would achieve utmost 
a bass fly-artist must slight 
knowledge of how to tie flies. The fly 
tied on the stream bank to match some 
fuzzy-wuzzy insect flitting above the 
surface of the water is the fly that will 


success as 


possess a 


win beyond any stock pattern. With 
me, the red, brown and gray hackles 


have proven wonderfully attractive, es 
pecially in the smaller sizes. There is 
nothing striking about those flies, noth 
ing flamboyant, and yet the bass 
to prefer them to more pleasing com- 
binations, from the fisherman’s view- 


seem 


point. Often I am afraid we select flies 
because the color combination pleases 
us, not the fish, Recent years I have 


come to study color combinations, form, 
action, all from the fish’s viewpoint so 


far as is possible. There is just one 
“nature-lure” and that is the lure that 
duplicates natural food. 


It is not my purpose here to give a 
list of “taking” flies; such a list might 


prove valueless elsewhere than on the 
waters fished by me, a little matter of 
greater importance than at first ap- 
pears. Lists of “Five Best Flies” are 


of little value unless we know all about 
water and climatie conditions, including 
weather and species of fish, not to men- 
tion the angler’s ability to handle tac- 
kle. 

(To 


Be Continued.) 


That Magic Pork Rind. 
By O. W. Smith. 


From days immemorial the bass fan 
has regarded a strip of pork rind with 


great favor, because it has always been 
get-at-able and, by and large, an effec- 
tive lure. Before we ever dreamed of 
casting from the reel we used to deco- 
rate our spoon-hooks with long strips 
of fat pork; indeed, I have taken more 
than one pickerel—Great Lakes pike, of 
course—with long strips of white pork 
rind decorated with red flannel, and it 
had to be red flannel, tho why that par- 
ticular sort of cloth I am unable to say. 




















SOME HOOK AND “DECORATED” CHUNKS. 
You can dress ’em up any way you desire, and it 
is as much fun as dressing a doll baby. 


It seems a wee bit strange that anglers 
have not more largely resorted to 
shaped pork rind to take the place of 
plugs. The photographs which accom- 
pany this article will explain just what 
i mean. 

One can purchase pork rind already 
cut in strips and fancy “chunks” if he 
so desires; undoubtedly the prepared 
pork is a great convenience, handy and 
not messy; but just the same, I for cne 
prefer to “cut my own bait,” then I can 
shape it as fancy dictates. I find it a 





great addition to the attractiveness of 
the lure, for lure it is rather than bait, 
to slit the end, making it appear tail- 
like as it is drawn thru the water. One 
can easily discover “fetching” patterns 
for himself. Another thing, as has been 
suggested already, the addition of a bit 
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JUST SOME WEEDLESS HOOKS. 


Take your choice; we recommend them all. 


of red cloth or felt will increase the at- 
tractivity of the lure. A slit thru the 
rind from left to right prepares an open- 
ing for a red streamer. Other combina- 
tions will suggest themselves. One can 
use various colored yarns, sewing it 
back and forth, until he has produced 
a lure as effective as striking. So much 
for the pork and its decorations; now 
for the hook, 

Of course, any old hook can be used 
for a pork hook, but I like the single 




















CLOSE-UP OF A PORK CHUNK. 
Now, honestly, it looks good enough to eat. 
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Two speeds forward, | 
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neutral. When set at 
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Go Fishing Without Rowing 


No more blistered hands—no more aching arms and back 
—no more tugging away at oars and paddles until the 
perspiration oozes from every pore in your body. Rowing 
—the biggest joy-killer that ever tagged a fisherman is 
banished by the use of a 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


attached to the stern of your boat. It pivots up and down and side- 
wise. It steers by swinging propeller to either side. Propeller 
automatically rises over obstructions. The propeller is weedless in 
every sense of the word. Goes through weeds like an eel. And no 
matter how shallow the water—if the boat will float, the Liberty 
Drive will drive it. Weight, 72 pounds. Speed, 2 to 9 miles an hour. 


Get the dope on this motor. Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply 
you, write for catalog. Wealso build inboard motors 2's to 30 H.P. 
Ask for special catalog if interested. Tell length, beam and draft of 
boat to be powered. 


The Caille Perfection 
Motor Company 
154 Caille Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 






Complete with 
Battery Ignition 
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spoon bait hook, especially where 
weighted on the shank so that the lure 
must always travel right side up. Then, 
too, the pork rind lends itself admir- 
ably to the various weedless hooks, and 
they are legion. My first experiment 
along the line was with what was called 
Cooper’s Weedless Porker, or something 
like that—a hook I do not remember 
seeing in the tackle stores for some 
years. In that hook the weed-guard 
was a rubber strip, and it worked; and, 
better still, Oh Boy, it took fish! Now 
the weedless shark can select guarded 
hooks of almost any variety. One can 
find them these days with double hovks 
—one for holding the pork rind or other 
bait, and one to hold the fish. Believe 
me, they are all fish-getters. I have 
selected a few types from my tackle 
cabinet to illustrate this article, not be- 
cause I consider them superior to all 
others. 

As the angler undoubtedly knows, 
these lures are used just as “plugs,” 
cast where the bass lie, cast knowingly 
and with skill. It is not the taste of 
the pork—dear, no! It is the shape of 
the “chunk” and the knowledge with 
which cast that does the business. Pork 
is just as winning in angling as it is 
in politics. 





The Day It Rained. 


Containing Some Hints and Exploding 
Some Accepted Theories. 


By O. W. Smith. 


There is an ancient angling apothegm 
which runs on thiswise: “Trout will 
feed on a rising stream, but not on a 
falling.” All such sayings have a basis 
of truth or they would not endure. The 
one just quoted is no exception to the 
rule. After years of observation I am 
ready to endorse it. 


The reason for the trout’s rising- 
stream hunger is not difficult of dis- 
covery. The first downrush of 
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ondly, because they are lying on the 
bottom feeding upon more solid, if not 
quite so aesthetic, food. I am not a 
bait-fisher so far as trout are con- 
cerned, but when confronted by such 
conditions I resort to bait in order to 
have a few fish for dinner. 

I well remember one stream much 
fished by me a few years ago, from 
which I have taken goodly catches of 
trout under bank-full conditions by re- 
sorting to worms. More than once I 
have gone to the stream, at considerable 
expense in time and money for a day’s 
fishing, only to find the stream suffer- 
ing from a heavy downpour. To seek 
out a certain eddy, well known to me, 
was the only thing that would prevent 
my returning fishless, unless I could 
remain three or four days until the 
stream returned to normal height and 
the trout to appetite. However, I must 
add here, that when such conditions ob- 
tain the wise man, the true sportsman, 
will stay his hand when he has secured 
a mess of trout; he will not continue 
taking the hunger-crazed fish until he 
has made a “record catch,” an easy mat- 
ter, requiring no skill on his part save 
a modicum of fish knowledge. 

So much for the rule; now to the ex- 
ception. 

Some summers ago I was camping 
with my “piscatorial two-thirds” on the 
banks of one of Northern Wisconsin’s 
larger trout streams, a truly splendid 
fly stream for the fisherman of skill. 
Never up to that time had I had such 
fly-fishing; indeed, never had I truly 
learned the meaning of the term fly- 
fishing until the mighty rainbow and 
brook trout rose to my lures there where 
flies were for the most part tabu. Day 
after day I wandered up and down the 
stream, dropping an experimental fly in 
quiet pool and fevered rapid. Royal 
Coachman, Professor, Black Gnat, and 
even Yellow Sally were taken upon dif- 
ferent occasions. It was a wonderful 
experience. It became my custom to 





leave camp early in the morning, my 
midday lunch packed in Stopple Kook 
Kit, then when the sun paused at merid- 
ian I would build a little fire, brew a 
cup of tea, fry four trout, dine, invoke 
my soul, and wend my way tentward. 
Day in and day out, for one glorious 
golden month, I did that thing. When 
I think of heaven I recall that instance. 

One morning the sun rose red, the 
whole eastern sky became painted with 
blood. My “piscatorial two-thirds” ad- 
vised remaining in camp, but so enam- 
oured was I with the fishing that I 
packed the little kit and set out as. 
usual. The trout were eager, as they 
always are when there is a storm im- 
minent, rising with a rush to every fly 
offered—it did not seem to make much 
difference which—from Royal Coachman 
to Black Prince, it was all one to them. 
Almost before I knew it I was some 
mile and a half or two miles from camp, 
with heavy thunder growling and mut- 
tering away low down in the West. The 
stream is rock-ribbed and _ rock- 
environed, wild and tumultuous, but the 
thunder did not “jar” the trout (no pun 
intended)—they just were crazy for my 
flies. Again I saw exploded that myth, 
“Trout will not bite when it thunders.” 

When the storm finally broke in a 
downpour of rain and hissing hailstones, 
I sought refuge under the branching 
roots of an upturned stump. While the 
rain pelted I built my little fire be- 
neath the stump, brewed my tea, pre- 
pared and ate my dinner. The storm 
not ceasing, and realizing that it had 
set in for an all-day downpour, I set 
out for camp, and, of course, was soon 
soaked to the skin. 

,assing one likely looking pool where 
the red water—the wash from clay hills 
—boiled and surged, I paused to specu- 
late on what the trout were doing. 
“Wonder if they would take a fly?” I 
asked myself, grinning. I glanced at 
the cast attached to my leader—Royalt 
Coachman, Black Prince, White Miller, 

from end fly up in the order 





rain washes much food into the 
creeks and rivers. Worms are 
crawling upon the surface of 
the ground—indeed, there are 
times when walking without 
crushing them under foot is 
difficult—they are carried into 
the main streams. At such 
times one will find the trout 
congregated in whirling eddies 
and deep pools, where the 
worms circle about and are 
easy to grasp, feeding to ex- 
cess. I have caught trout with 
stomachs. distended with 
worms, mouths full, with even 
worms trailing from mouth- 
corners. Such fish are not 
pleasant to look at or think 
about. Our respect for the 
beautiful, shy creatures of the 
cold brooklets suffers a shock. 
Just why fish so surfeited with 
worms should take another is 
beyond comprehension.  Obvi- 
ously, after such a saturnalia 
of greed the fish will refuse 
all food for some time, until 
the gorged food is digested. 
Hence the falling stream pe- 
riod. 

When roilly water, bearing 
much food, stains the clear wa- 
ters of the trout stream until 
eye cannot penetrate six inches 
of its murky depth, obviously 
fly-fishing is out of the ques- 








tion, first, because the fish 
cannot see the flies, and sec- 


DIFFICULT 





FOR THE FLY ROD. PHOTO BY O. W. S. 


named. The Black Prince was 
about worn out; the wings 


were battered and frayed, all 
but gone, while nothing of the 
red tail remained. I sent the 
east, just as it was, out thru 
the slanting rain upon the yel- 
low-red water. Instantly there 
was a rise—to the Black Prince 
—and I was fast in a good fish. 


As soon as the first trout was 
landed, another took his place, 
on the Black Prince. Three 
good fish were secured, when, 
convinced that there was some- 
thing very taking about that 
worn-out Prince, I placed it at 
the end, removing everything 
else. Tho practically nothing 
but a lump of black floss, the 
trout were crazy for it. I took 
fifteen good fish—rainbow all. 
How the trout could see the 
wee, dark thing thru the murky 
water is beyond my compre- 
hension, but see it they did, 
and take it they did. I have 
the remains of the fly yet and 
show it to skeptical friends 
when I relate the story, but it 
does not convince. 


I have related the happening 
here at the shank of the trout 
season for what it is worth. 
Trout will rise in a thunder- 
storm—that I have proven over 
and over again. Trout will 
take a fly on a murky, roilly, 
bank-full stream—that I have 











proven once. What those fish thought 
—if fish think—that bunch of black 
floss was I cannot imagine; I am still 
puzzling over it. So, as we go into 
this year’s fishing, let us not say trout 
will or will not, for no man knows what 
they may do. 





‘‘Tackle Casting and Methods.’’ 


We are advised by the publishers, the 
Stewart & Kidd Co., that the above 
book, by O. W. Smith, will come from 
the press in May, and take this occa- 
sion of notifying our readers in ad- 
vance of its publication. The price is 
£2.85 postpaid. The proofs show a rare 
and beautiful book. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 603—Rocky Mountain White- 
fish. 

Editor Angling Department:—There is 
a fish here called locally herring, or 
whitefish, and I would like to know 
which is the proper name; also if they 
will take flies and bait? What would 
you advise? Can you tell me of a cata- 
log giving the flies in natural colors? 
—J. A. Mc., Idaho. 


The fish to which you refer is prob- 
ably the _ so-called Rocky Mountain 
Whitefish —“Coregonus williamsoni’’— 
for the other Western whitefish—Coul- 
ter’s—is somewhat rare. The former fish 
is quite widely distributed in the West, 
and while not so gamey as the trouts, 
is a fairly satisfactory game fish. In 
the spring and early summer it will rise 
readily to flies. The popular trout flies 
of the region where found will prove 
perfectly satisfactory; any standard se- 
lection will answer. Owing to the small 
mouth, small hooks must be affected, 
No. 14 being none too small. Will rise 
readily to bait, small grasshoppers, sal- 
mon eggs, worms or small bits of meat 
will catch plenty. As you suggest, the 
fish is sometimes referred to as herring. 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vessey Street, New 
York, get out a catalog of fishing goods 
which contains colored plates of flies, 
oF =P can be purchased separately. 


Letter No. 604—Self-Spooling Reel for 
Trout Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—One of 
the greatest sports in these parts is the 
winter steelhead fishing, which starts 
about the first of January and runs well 
into spring. There are not many of us 
that partake of this choice bit of an- 
gling—not because it lacks in thrills— 
far from it—people just haven’t had a 
taste of it yet. These fish usually lay in 
the swiftest water and run from four to 
sixteen pounds, and two or three landed 
with light tackle is indeed real sport. 
We use a long seven or eight-ounce fly 
rod and an eighteen-pound enamel line, 
a rather heavy lead, depending upon the 
current, and fresh salmon eggs for bait. 
Our method of casting is very crude, as 
we don’t cast from the reel—just reel 
off what line we can handle and cast 
that, pulling in after each cast and let- 
ting the surplus line in the water, but 
we play our fish from the reel. So you 
see we are not bait casters; but I have 
decided to get a casting outfit and learn 
the art of casting. From reading your 
answers in the Fireside I think I know 
just what I want aside from the reel, 
and that I am going to ask you to help 
me select, and I hope you will be per- 
fectly frank. You see I am minus a 
thumb on the left hand and spooling 
the line is something of a task.—H. G. 
Le., Wash 


I am much interested in your fishing 
experiment, for bait casting for trout is 
not much resorted to; indeed, I think 
you will experience considerable diffi- 
culty casting salmon eggs unless you 
weight the bait with a sinker; doubt 
very much if you can cast accurately. 
Am of the opinion that you will derive 
more sport from using your fly rod and 
method mentioned in your letter, plus 
a level-winding reel. I would suggest 
any level-winding reel—Shakespeare, 
Supreme, Beetszel, Anti-Backlash, and I 
don’t know how many more. Presume 
if you intend to really cast, a self- 
thumbing reel would be better, but if 
not, a simple level-winder will be all 
right. Even a one-handed man could 
cast all right with any one of the reels 
mentioned above.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 605—Trout and Bass in the 
Same Water. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
found a stream that has bass and trout 
in good numbers, but so far have been 
unable to catch any. This stream is not 
clear, has rock bottom like the moun- 
tain streams. The water stays muddy 
at all times and is from two to eight 
feet deep. What I would like to know 
is what lures to employ in catching 
these fish. The natives say there are 
no fish in the water, but I know they 
are present in goodly numbers. Have 
had uniformly good success in mountain 
stream fishing, both with artificial flies 
and “plugs.’’—H. C. J., Nixon, Texas. 


Yours is an unusual problem. I do 
not know that I have ever found trout 
and bass inhabiting the same water in 
numbers. I know waters where one can 
get trout early in the season, but as the 
summer advances the trout depart for 
colder waters, their place being taken 
by small-mouth. It may be as you say, 
however, that you have both species in- 
habiting the same water. Muddy water, 
even moderately opaque water, as a rule 
is poor lure water. Only once in a blue 
moon have I been able to “do business” 
with flies on such a surface. There is 
a difference in “muddy water,” however; 
there is a cloudy water that is not mud; 
in such water artificial flies should 
work well. Do not employ bright flies, 
but such subdued patterns as Gray 
Drake, Brown and Gray Hackles, Black 
Prince, Gnat, etc. I have found the 
dark flies more uniformly successful on 
opaque waters fished by me than the 
brighter flies recommended so often for 
such surfaces. By and large, the muddy 
stream is a bait stream, so far as trout 
is concerned. You should have no trou- 
ble securing bass, if bass are in the 
water, by using  surface-underwater 
lures, medium size, aluminum and red 
head, and white body and red head. 
Those would be my standbys, tho if 
frogs are found in the water, I would 
resort to green-mottled lures. About the 
only way I can solve an ichthyic prob- 
lem is by fishing the water—woefully 
hard to make a So een cast from 
this distance.—O. + 


Letter No. 606—Catfishing and Keeping 
Crayfish. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like to know how and where to angle 
for catfish? We have them in a slug- 
gish river here, but I have not succeed- 
ed overly well using minnows, liver, 
grubs and worms for bait. Would I be 
apt to succeed with silver bass, using a 
minnow or spoon Can you tell me how 
I can keep crayfish?—M. E. W., Iowa. 

I have never found that any particu- 
lar skill is required on the part of the 
fisherman when catfish is the prize. 
Undoubtedly liver is the best bait, tho 
you will find a bit of beef rather “high,” 
as our English cousins would say, not 
unattractive. A clam is also good. I 
have had fine sport using live minnows. 
Probably one of the best spots for cat- 
fishing, or catfish fishing, is in a deep 
eddy, below an incoming stream or at a 
bend in the river. One can always dis- 
cover where they “hang out” by a little 
investigating; then patient deep fishing 
with any of the baits mentioned is bound 
to prove successful. When you feel the 
fish about your bait do not strike at 
once; give him time, he is a slow feeder, 
possessed of all the time there is. The 
matter of hook is not of supreme im- 
portance, so long as it is sharp and 
strong. I use a Sneck bend, but any 
other would prove as successful. By 
“silver bass’ I imagine that you must 
mean crappie; if so, I wourd say by all 
means use live shiner minnows; they are 
IT. As to keeping crawfish, you will 
experience little difficulty if you are 
possessed of running water. I have kept 
them for some time in stone jars. Don’t 
“so —_ change the water frequently. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 607—Ironbark as a Rod 
Material, 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish 
to get your opinion of Ironbark (Euca- 
lyptus resinfera) as a rod material. I 
recently procured a book on rod-making 
which was published in 1885, and there- 
in I found mentioned a dozen or more 
woods suitable for rod-making. The 
different woods in question were all 
carefully selected and put to various 
tests, such as deflection, breaking point, 
ete. The one which particularly inter- 
ested me was the Ironbark from Aus- 
tralia. If it is really a. good wood for 
the purpose it is evidently unknown to 


285 


the present-day rod-makers. It is easily 
procured, as it is used for ship building 

the world over. I recently ordered a 
few pieces of the wood to make up into 
surf rod tips; have just finished one of 
the tips and find that the wood has re- 
markable backbone qualities. It seems 
to be almost as snappy as split bamboo, 
is very strong, and when put to a bend- 
ing test it has a wonderful temper and 
retains its straightness. It may be that 
you know this wood by a different 
name, and for your information I will 
say that it is a little heavier than 
greenheart, has a close, dense, wavy, 
straight grain. It is exceedingly hard, 
reddish-brown in color, and is rather 
difficult to work up. While I am of 
the opinion that this wood will make 
excellent surf rod tips, I would like to 
know what you think of it, as 1 have 
never heard of rods being made from it. 
Can you tell me where I can secure Mr. 
Perry D. Frazer’s books?—H. M. C., 
Calif. 

Relative to your inquiry regarding 
“Tronbark,” would say that I find it 
extremely difficult to secure authorita- 
tive information regarding strength and 
resiliency of woods, especially foreign 
woods. Recently I tried to secure cer- 
tain information regarding the compara- 
tively common rod wood, greenheart, and 
imagine my astonishment to find that 
there was little real information to be 
had. I do not find Ironbark mentioned 
in any recent work upon rod-building, 
and therefore conclude that the wooa@ 
did not prove as valuable as Mr. H. P. 
Wells was led to believe it would. In 
“Fly Rods and Fly Tackle,” the book 
which has fallen into your hands, I 
imagine, he says, “The wood is of a deep 
red color, very hard, heavy, strong, ex- 
tremely rigid, and rather difficult to 
work. It has a plain, straight grain. It 
is used extensively in Australia in ship- 
building and engineering works, as wel) 
as in England for the former purpose. 
But four specimens of this were tested 
by Mr. Laslett. No. 1 broke with a 
wiry fracture sixteen inches in length; 
No. 2, wiry fracture of twelve inches; 
No. 3, wiry fracture of ten inches; No. 
4 broke short to one-third depth, then 
splintering fracture’ ten inches in 
length.” All of which may be old his- 
tory to you. I do not know one would 
be able to secure the wood, anyway, and 
I much doubt that it has proven satis- 
factory, for modern works do not men- 
tion it—at least under the name of 
Ironbark. I am under the impression 
that Mr. Frazer does not mention it in 
his book on _ rod-making. Frazer's 
“Amateur Rod Making” can be secured 
of Outdoor Life” for $1, I believe. This 
might be called a supplement to his first 
book, “The Angler’s Workshop,” a cer- 
tain amount of material from that work 
being included—good, tho a wee bit 
more technical—more for the expert 
worker. Returning to the original ques- 
tion, you will discover that I have no 
personal experience with the wood you 
mention, and I shall await your report 
of the rods, after a year’s use, with in- 
terest, and the same shall be published 
in the Fireside for the information of 
rodsters everywhere. It may be that 
some of our readers have had practical 
experience with Ironbark. If so, we will 
be glad to hear from them.—oO. W. S. 
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can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid 






A Hunt in the Sandhills of 
Nebraska. 
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Seventeen years ago I left Hyannis, 
Dissolves residue of high power Neb., to take up a shooting posifion 
smokeless and black powders easily, with a cartridge company. It did not 
quickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- occur to me then that this would take 
duces use of brass brush. Contains me away from the greatest hunting 
no destructive chemical and no mois- country in the West. Having lived there 
ture. After using eight years, enjoying what I have since 





Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 






learned was a hunter’s paradise, my 
thoughts have often wandered back into 
the past. 
| Back in 94 we shot ducks and grouse 
for the market, selling them to Elmer 
Lowe, who operated an underground re- 
frigerator housing 10,000 birds. After 
the birds were thoroly frozen they were 
expressed to New York in barrels at 
a cost of ST per barrel. The finest 
birds were selected and shipped in pairs, 
bringing a handsome price. 
shooting” in those days was 
Ducks were so plentiful 








Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEP Bdwy., New York. 
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| that very little decoy shooting was in- 
| anizen in, only occasionally from well- 
Notice how the fet holes in this spinner prevent the } appointed places where the market 
ene agphee- ye heenae | hunter could make a “killing.” Many 


back and 
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fouling 


Will times this sort of hunter would permit 


( . SEE THOSE : ; 2 
land many a fish “=~ TWO HOLES? the ducks to light among his decoys in 
that a common HOCKS CANNOT s ’ . rar j 
spinner would CATCH IN LINE order to bring down several with one 


shot. This was more remunerative and 

appealed strongly to the market hunter, 
| who counted on every shot. 

Personally, I never cared for this kind 
of shooting, and rather enjoyed bring- 


lose, Illustration shows smallest 
size suitable for the little fishes. 
Made in all sizes; Nos. 00, 0 
1,2, and 3, 25c; Nos. 4, 35: 
Nos. 5and 6, 5Uc, postpaid. 
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ASK your dealer, | Catalogue Free | Since leaving that country I have 

Length: — 15q'" 204 204" 314" gig 514" | traveled over thirty-three states and 

Priceeach 35e 35¢ 5Se 75¢ 9Oc $125 ]| have done more or less shooting, but 
Finishes: SIIL.VER---SILVER AND COPPER. -BRASS > . 

S. F. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, | | 2Iways longed for a real hunt in the 

ae sandhills of Nebraska, 
’ Miles Maryott, now living at Osh- 
DARROW S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS kosh, Neb., used to barnstorm with me 


thru Kansas—by that is meant we gave 
exhibitions of fancy shooting together. 
Two years ago we planned a duck hunt 





for the 20th of November, only to run 
into a severe blizzard, followed by zero 


weather, which froze the lakes over 
and drove the ducks out of the country. 


Carried on running board of any Auwor shipped by Exprees atregn- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog 
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miles inland. In the party 
Miles Marvyott, 


‘ounds 117 


WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES were Dr. O. E. Mantor, 





AN AID TO ACCURACY William and Hank Gamer, C. M. Mec- 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US Cutchen, Si Shipman, Frank Whitelock 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. and the writer—eight in all. 

40 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK Arriving at the appointed place, we 

found three tents, stoves and all neces- 








sary equipment in readiness, having 
been erected a week previous by Mary- 
ott’s friends. 

Now, eight is a pretty big party with 
no real cook, but I desire to state that 
the four days we spent in camp was a 
pleasure long to be remembered, not a 
grouch developing during our stay. 

Before going further I wish to say 
just a few words in behalf of our host, 
Miles Maryott. Imagine a big, husky, 
athletic type of man, who has hunted 
and played the outdoor game all his 
life, and who has shot targets over 
many states with the best of them; 
who knows how to get up a camp meal 
that would make a dining car cook 
envy; an artist of great ability, who 
knows by intuition just where and when 
the ducks fly and the name of every 
bird he kills. It is hard, mighty hard, 
to get him to impart any of his shoot- 
ing knowledge, He seems afraid of of- 
fending and is quite timid. The shoot- 
ing he did on this trip with a 10-gauge 
double-barrel Ithaca was a revelation, 
and the high flyers seemed to suit him 
best. It was generally a double when 
both barrels spoke. 


Really, it seemed good to get away 
from this town-lot shooting, where 


someone is constantly trying to run you 
off his place, and where your eyes are 
eternally gazing on “No Hunting” signs. 
Altho the ducks seemed just about as 
plentiful as ever, they were much wilder 
and did not tarry on the lake very long 
after being raised. 

“Pass shooting” now is the big thing 
and, believe me, you have to lead ‘em, 
as one fellow put it, the length of a 
cultivator tongue if you expect to hit 
anything. 

Dr. Mantor acted as camp alarm 
clock, and after the first morning his 
treatment to the would-be sleepers 
brought the gang out, showing his great 
discipline. He also acted as second 
cook, but the writer, especially, did not 
like or enjoy his mixed dishes. 

It was a most delightful and satisfac- 
tory trip, there being just enough ducks. 
where, with persistent effort, one could 
bag the limit, provided, of course, he 
could point right. While all did not 
succeed in bagging their legal quota, 
everybody had a most enjoyable time. 
and it was planned then and there to 
repeat the trip a year hence. 

In our party was Mr. Hank Gamer, 
66 years of age, quite active and very 
enthusiastic for his years. He, too, con- 
templated the trip a year hence, but 
alas! it is with keen regret that it is 
necessary to state that it was his last 
nunt, for he contracted pneumonia, 


which terminated fatally, and therefore 
he is one of our party 
answer 


that will not 
the roll eall when we assemble 
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next October. His many friends at Osh- 
kosh and vicinity will mourn and feel 
his demise keenly, as he was a man 
much admired, and his friends were 
counted only by the people he knew. 
Colo. CAPT. A. H. HARDY. 





On the Dinwoody Sheep Ranges. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Desiring a 
sheep hunt in Wyoming, I arrived in 
Dubois about the middle of October, 


1919, and found that Fred Brown had 
just got in with his truck from River- 
ton, and as the roads were heavy with 
snow he decided to quit trucking for 
ten days and take me out to get a 
sheep. (You remember the big heads 
that Jesse and Jack Evans and Walter 
and Fred Brown got the year you were 
out with Fred Brown and E. S. Dykes.) 
Fred assured me that if I could stand 
the cold and was a good hiker I would 
surely get a shot or it would not cost 
me one penny. 

About this time a lot of hunters had 
just returned from the sheep country 
and reported hip-deep snow and zero 
weather, and several of them remarked 
to me they would not go back in that 
country for $10,000—that life was too 
short to hunt sheep and what not. They 
also warned Fred not to take me, that 
it was impossible to get back in there, 
and that we would turn back before we 
had gotten half way. Fred, Tom Dykes 
and I started out on Tuesday morning 
with four burros and made Torry Moun- 
tain the same night. We slept out in 
the snow without a tent—10 below zero 
—and made the Rowell camp the next 
afternoon (Wednesday), shot each a 
sheep on Thursday, dragged our sheep 
to camp the next day, and were back 


to Dubois on Saturday, getting back 
about 12 midnight. Some trip, I can 


assure you, and the hardest work I ever 
did in all my life. We all walked and 
made about twenty-four miles the last 
day going home. 

Fred and I both followed a monster 
ram on the trip, but he gave us the 
slip about 3:30 in the afternoon, and on 
going back to camp we ran into my 
ram and got him at about 200 yards 
straight down hill when I dropped him 
with the first shot. Fred and I started 
to climb down to him (he was still roll- 
ing) when another ram popped out be- 
hind a big rock and Fred shot his heart 
half off with the third jump. Both rams 
landed about fifty feet apart down in 
the timber and only within 300 yards 
of the tent. It was the first time that 
Fred was able to dress his game right 
at the campfire without packing it on 
his back. 

There are still some monster rams on 
the Dinwoody and the head of Green 
River. I assured myself of this and 
saw their signs with my own eyes. The 
sheep travel back and forth from one 
range to another between the two places 
mentioned, but you must get away back 
in where only one man out of a hundred 
will dare to go to get big ones. 

Wis. O. E. ZWERG. 


Arizona—An All-Year-Round 
Resort. 


Zditor Outdoor Life:—The splendid 
sport to be found in Arizona is realized 
by very few people. It is equally un- 
fortunate that what most people think 
they know about Arizona is not so. Lo- 
cal sportsmen have a better knowledge 
of South Africa. British Columbia, Can- 


ada and Old Mexico than of the really 


unequalled possibilities to be found at | 


their very doors, in a climate that makes 
hunting, fishing and outdoor life a su- 
preme joy during all of the twelve 
months of the year. For the great ma- 
jority of the middle class of people of 
this country, now nearly all prosperous 
and well to do and able to afford motor 
cars and vacation trips, there is no 
place in America more fitted as a nat- 
ural playground than Arizona. Varied 
forms of amusement and recreation can 
not be equalled. From prehistoric ruins 
and relics to the sublime and imposing 
scenes of grandeur; the Grand Canyon, 
the Mogollon Rim, the various Indian 
tribes, the Roosevelt Dam and _ the 
White Mountains of Arizona are only 
a few of the many interesting and won- 
cerful features within our borders. 
While the tourist and sportsman’s 
business is in its infaney, the day is 
not far distant when it will take its 
place in the important commercial en- 
terprises of the state. Business men 
are fast learning that legitimate incen- 
tives to vacation travel should be ex- 


ploited in Arizona, and many resorts 
are now advertising hunting, fishing, 


‘anoeing, boating, camping, bathing and 
golf. Few folks know that thru the 
northern and central parts of Arizona 
extend one of the largest virgin pine 
forests in the world. The northern part 
of the state and much of the southern 
portion has an average altitude of over 
5,000 feet. With heavy rainfalls in July 
and August the valleys and open places 
in this region, especially on the Indian 
reservations and the national forests, 
carry a heavy growth of grass which 
springs twice each year. AS a conse- 
quence, blacktail and whitetail deer are 
abundant in all the mountains in Ari- 
zona, and in many parts of the state 
they can be found within short motor- 
ing distance of the larger centers of 
population, Brown, black and _ silver- 
tipped bears, mountain lions, wolves and 
coyotes and bobeats are still so numer- 
ous that cattlemen and county officers 
find it necessary to pay bounties for 
their scalps. Flocks of wild turkeys 
are still to be found, especially by those 
who find joy in packing into the in- 
terior away from the beaten paths. This 
splendid game bird is becoming more 
plentiful each year, now that they are 


being protected by the rigid enforce- 
ment of the game laws. This depart- 


ment has been particularly successful 
in rearing in captivity and in the trans- 
plantation of wild turkeys. 

In some parts of the state the white- 
wing dove emigrates in from Old Mex- 
ico during May, June and July. This 
bird is somewhat larger than the mourn- 
ing dove and is much warier than its 
smaller Arizona cousins, and it offers 
exceptional sport to the hunter. 

In the mountains of Arizona are nu- 
merous streams, all of which are well 


stocked with mountain trout. Roose- 
velt Lake, Mormon Lake, Stoneman’s | 
Lake, Lake Mary and Lake Kinicinick 
and many smaller lakes abound with 
large and small-mouth bass, yellow 
perch, croppie, rock bass, sun perch, 


white salmon and other game fish. 
For the sportsman and _ intelligent 
tourist and autoist Arizona offers un- 
limited and wholesome recreation, and, 
grandest of all is the all-vear climate 
that enables one to live in the open 365 
days of the year with a decided need 
of blankets in the higher regions. 
office will always be glad to 
any inquiries. 
Ariz. JOE V. PROCHASKA, 
State Game Warden. 
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Need a 


KOBAN 


for your 
Rowboat 


fest think what it weld 
mean to have that row- 
boat of yours skim over the 
water at10or12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 
The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
rowboat motor. 
Special tilting de- 


























water or beaching. 


Write for catalog 
and full informa- 
tion. Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


ot) Koban Manufacturing Co. 
# 259 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
We also make an Inboard 


Engine for small boats and 
canoes, Circular 80 tells all 
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Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind, 
glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Motor 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will be pleased to furnish the iddress of 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, IIL 


RAND’S CAMPS 


Formerly Titus’ Camps 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake 
one of the famous Fish River chain, that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. A group of 22 Camps. Ideal 
location. Real comfort; cabins heated and 
well ventilated, Magnificent views. And the 
Pick of Sports. In the heart of the big game 
country; there is no limit to the sportmen's 
enjoyment. Rand’s Camps are Nature at its 
best. Easily reached. For particulars address 


HERBERT L. RAND, Director 
27 Hemenway Road 
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GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
in the heaviest rainstorms. The only relia- 
ble garment for every outdoor requirement. 

Compact, Light, Serviceable 


IT-FITS- THE-POCKET 


FREE catalog of pneumatic goods for camp, 
automobile, hospital, office and home require- 
ments. For sale by Sporting Goods Dealers. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
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Prof. Stainsky 
“I thank you for 
your very kind let- 
ter, and I beg to 
assure you that it 
would have given 
me much pleasure 
to have called had 
I had the necessary 
moment when J was in 
your city, I visited 
several taxidermist 
shopsin the West, but I 
must say that their 
specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as 
compared with the 
work which you are 
able to do,”’ 
With best wishes, Iam 
yours very truly, 
Edward B. Butler, 
Chicago. Vice Pres. 
Chicago World's Fair. 
Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs, 
Write for prices. 


Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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| cago the summer of 1918 I bought, as I 


Athol, Mass. i | 





A Deer of Lake Tahoe. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The little doe 
shown in the photograph has been with 
us now for a year and thinks a lot of 
us. The beginning of her life was noth- 
ing but hardships. Evidently somebody 
shot her mother, and her mate and self 
failed to follow the rest of the deer 
when they left for the lower country 
the first part of the fall. The deer only 


| stay here (Lake Tahoe, California) dur- 








Or SNUFF HABIT 


Cured or NO Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, cigars, 
chewed, or used in the form of snuff. Superba 
Tobacco Remedy contains nothing injurious, no 
dope, poisons or habit-forming drugs. 
Sent on trial. If it cures, costs you one dollar. If 
it fails, or if you are not perfectly satisfied, costs 
you nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


SUPERBA COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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FRE Send at once for FREE prospectus. Get 
posted now forthecomingSpring,Sum- iy 

mer, Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of 

kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections. 

Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 

structions 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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ing the summer on account of the deep 
snow. 

A friend of mine found the remains 
of the mate during the first part of 
January, 1919. It had been killed by 
the coyotes. A few days later Mr. Mul- 
ler and I observed a deer swimming in 











AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. 


the lake and captured it alive. With 
the exception of the first few days, 
when we kept her tied up to prevent 
her from straying off again and become 
a prey for the coyotes, she has had her 
freedom. Last summer she kept com- 
pany with the wild deer for about two 
months and never came home, and we 
thought she was gone for sure, but when 
fall came and the wild ones left as 
usual, she came home to us to spend 
another winter. 

This I think quite remarkable, as she 
must have been about 8 months old 
when we first caught her and not raised 
in captivity as a small fawn, 

A few nights ago we noticed her act- 
ing unusual after we went to bed. She 
sleeps on our porch nights. When look- 
ing thru the window in our front room, 
it being moonlight, I saw “Mary” try- 
ing to run off a coyote which was sneak- 
ing about, within fifty feet of our cot- 
tage. The window being partly open 
made it possible for me to put the shot- 
gun thru it without alarming the coy- 
ote and put an end to his prowling. 

Calif. HENRY SOLL. 


PETTED BY THE 





‘‘Mt. Lion Killed by Coyotes.’’ 
Editor Outdoor Life:—While in Chi- 


have for years, a copy of Outdoor Life 
(July number), and noted therein on 
14 an article headed, “Mt. Lion 
Killed by Coyotes,” by C. Cobb of Mon- 
tana. The article created a consider- 
amount of comment and interest 
among my sportsmen friends, and a few 


| were skeptical regarding the statements 
Guaranteed. | os = a 


made. I rather credited the article as 
authentic, but decided to look the mat- 
ter up when I returned West and settle 
all arguments. 

I have since visited this locality and 
the participants and have found the 
statements absolutely true, and can fur- 


| nish responsible proof. I am acquainted 


with the people on whose ranch this 
unusual occurrence took place and have 
now in my possession the original pic- 


tures of the lion and its captors and 
will gladly send them to you, along 
with an article for publication, if you 
desire it, This (Rexford, Mont.) is, 
without question, one of the very finest 
big game countries in the United States. 
Mont. OLIN B. ANDERSON. 





Game Slaughtering in Yukon 
Territory. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few 
lines in re condition of game in this 
part of Yukon Territory (Kluane). Re- 
turning this fall (1919) from a hunting 
trip with John C. Augsbury of Los An- 
geles, we saw Indians in the vicinity 
of Tepee Lake and on the benches ad- 
jacent saw carcasses of caribou with 
only the skins removed, the entrails 
not even being removed. Those Indians 
are killing caribou by the hundreds just 
for the skins. 

Mr. Baxter’s party reported to me 
that they saw this same thing a little 
further north of where I was, but the 
same locality and the same Indians’ 
work. I reported this to the police. 
Nothing doing. 

A year ago those same Indians shot 
caribou and moose in that locality, the 
hides of some of which were not even 
removed but left to waste. I picked up 
several carcasses and made use of them 
for dog feed, as there were three dog 
teams in our party. I took two wit- 
nesses, bearing all expenses, to White 
Horse. Had the Indians up before J. L. 
Bell, who informed the Indians that 
they could kill all the game they felt 
like and do as they saw fit, and make 
use of what they felt like, and it was 
nobody’s business; that the game be- 
longed to them to do as they saw fit 
with it, and that I, as game warden, 
was exceeding my duty as game war- 
den and must pay costs of court. 

Since that date the Indians have done 
their best, and are doing so at this writ- 
ing, to exterminate the game. One In- 
dian alone shot twenty-eight moose just 
for the tallow, as he only saved a few 
skins. I saw a large moose killed this 
fall by them where all the fat had been 
removed and the skin left lying there. 

A year ago I reported to Judge Bell 
of these Indians killing at Wolverine 
forty-three sheep in one bunch and only 
removed the tallow from them, leaving 
all the carcasses to rot. The judge told 
me they could do as they liked. 














A DEER OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

A pretty example of the Coues deer, found in 
the Southwest. The weight of this specimen was 
only 75 lbs. Compliments of William Jennings 
Bryan, Jr. 





Where Wilson Potter and I saw in 
nine days’ hunt at Tepee Lake 169 
moose, one would be lucky to see uine 
in a whole season’s hunt, and where 
caribou were in bunches of hundreds, 
this fall I only saw a few small bunches 
from three in number to seventeen—the 
largest band I saw. 

Now, if this continues another season 
it will be up to the prospectors and set- 
tlers to try and prevent this wholesale 
slaughter. I can furnish a dozen affi- 
davits to certify to this slaughter, and 
mostly from hunters who have been 
hunting in this vicinity. 

This judge, I believe, draws $6,000 a 
year, and this is the way he is protect- 
ing the prospector and settler. Give us 
that $6,000 on the roads here, and be- 
lieve me the country will benefit a great 
deal more, as we have, and always have 
had, Northwest mounted police officers 
to keep the Indians under control, and 
I think they are still capable of doing 
so. T. A. DICKSON. 

Yukon Ter. 





An Interesting Deer-Sheep Hybrid. 


While crosses between both the do- 
mestic and the wild animals of differ- 
cnt species is not of uncommon occur- 
rence, yet we do not believe we ever 
before saw any evidence of a cross be- 
tween ¢. deer and a domstic sheep. Some 
months ago we heard of such a cross 
eceurring in Nevada, and after some 
correspondence with various parties we 
received some letters and photographs 
—a portion of which we are herewith 
publishing. What puzzles us in this 
case is the fact that the only living 
result of the cross—a male—has typi- 
cal Rocky Mountain sheep horns. In 
other words, this animal apparently con- 
tains in his makeup a mixture of wild 
sheep, domestic sheep and deer. This, 
of course, would be impossible, unless 
the father or mother could have been 
2 hybrid; but they couldn’t, as hybrids 
do not reproduce. So we are left to 
wonder if this curious animal’s horns 
are a compromise between those of his 
deer and domestic sheep ancestry, or 
if they are merely freak domestic sheep 
horns. 

The letters reproduced below may 
help to shed a new light on the sub- 
Sect: 

Editor Outdoor Life :—I returned two 
aays ago from a visit of eight days at 
the Smidtline Ranch in Smokey Valley, 
Nev., just nine miles from Peter Arena’s 
ranch, where the hybrid deer-sheep was 
born. I saw him twice and can say 
that he is a fine animal, full of life, 
taller than a ram by a third. His coat 
is two-thirds deer hair. He shed his 
deer jiorns for ram’s horns last fall 
(1918). The people who own him 
shearei him last spring. He looks more 
sheeplike now than at first, but there 
are points enough about him to show 
his sire was a deer sure. I send you 
in this letter a snapshot taken of him 
by one of our party (first photo in 
sroup—Ed.). It is a good picture, I 
believe, under fair conditions. Deer 
and sheep or goats will breed. 

Nevada. WILLIAM H. PARKER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of the 
10th inst. received regarding the cross 
between the deer and sheep which we 
have on our ranch. In reply to same 
will say that I am enclosing herewith 
photographs of several of these that we 
rad and have marked on the back of 
them what they are. In October of 1917, 
when our sheep were down South, one 
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photographed at age of 








THE HYBRID AND HIS RELATIVES. 

Upper Picture—The young ram-buck as he appeared 
at the ranch the past summer. Middle Picture 
same animal in a different position, photographed at 
the age of 13 months. Lower Picture—Young hybrids 


These were hairy like deer. 


The 





weeks, and their mother. 

















of our herders saw a deer buck in one 
of our bands of sheep. It remained 
there seven days and then left. We 
did not think anything about it at the 
time. In March of 1918, when these 
sheep were coming up to be sheared, in 
this one band we discovered that there 
were seven of these young ones that 
were about two weeks old, having hair 
and looking like deer. Shortly after 


they were two weeks old all six died, 
leaving the one shown in photograph 
(second cut in group—Ed.). This one 
was thirteen months old when the pho- 
tograph was taken and now has horns 
like a mountain sheep and body like a 
deer, with spots on it, and containing 
about one-quarter wool, like sheep, and 
three-quarters hair, like deer. 
Nevada. PETE P. ARENA. 
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ITHACA WINS 


This is A. A. THOMPSON, the 
Canadian who won 
the Grand Interna- 
tional Handicap 
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ITHACA. 
Catalog free. 


Single barrel trap 
guns, $75.00andup. 


Double guns,$45.00 
and up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 
CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“SAFEST TO U 
A New York customer writes: — 
** Lastseason | purchased 
a 17 tt. Kennebee model 
canoe, used it continu- 
ously thronghout the 
summer with two other 
fellows, went camping 
with it every Saturday 
and Sunday and spent 
our two weeks vacation 
paddlingup theHudson 
Itis lighter and swifter 
than any other inake 
and has won many 
friends.” 7 
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Write for the Free Rook todav 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
25 R, KR, Square, W aterville,Maine. 





FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











Champion 


Puppy Biscuit 


Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. 
A balanced food of meat, wheat and 
cereals. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
sample and valuable book on the proper care 
and feeding of dogs. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 

Champion Animal Food Co., Sept. Q5 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Speedy Work With the Short Gun. 
FOURTH PAPER. 
By Ed McGivern. 


Reviewing the Rapid-Fire Shooting 
Up to Date. 


The rapid-fire shooting mentioned in 
the April number showed some groups 
timed on the electric timer some time 
ago, and several more groups timed by 
hand with stop watch in Denver just 
recently. In the present article I will 
compare such timing with tests made 
by Dr. Snively. on his concussionograph, 
which were published in August and 
October issues of Outdoor Life in 1918. 
Many items of value are contained in 
those articles and I appreciate very 
much the statements made by the doc- 
tor in referring to the why and why not 
that causes and governs certain results 
in the different cases. In the August 
issue the doctor writes: 

During the past few years there have 
been in Outdoor Life and other journals 
allusions to the speed with which certain 


persons could handle various types of 
the short gun, and being deeply inter- 
ested in this myself, I devised a simple 
machine for accurately measuring the 
time consumed in manually and auto- 


matically operating firearms. 
When Mr. Thomas wrote up McCutch- 


en's feat of firing five aimed shots in 
three-fifths of a second with the .38 
Special, timed with a stop watch, I was 
still more deeply impressed with the 
necessity for a simple and accurate 
timing device, 

Then when the article appeared cred- 
iting Mr. Geskie with firing five shots 
with the .22-cal. Colt automatic in one- 
fifth of a second, I knew that the time 
had come, and that the last straw had 
been added to the already over-bur- 
dened and long-suffering, peace-loving 
sporting public. 

Nearly all of our shooting was done 
at a target or targets, twelve inches 
wide and twenty high, corresponding 


approximately to the size of the human 


torso, and were distant ten or fifteen 
and sometimes twenty feet from the 
muzzle of the gun. 





\ 











NOS. 1 AND 2.—THREE-SHOT GROUPS, 8 IN- 
BULL. 
The targets we used were 12 inches 


square generally, some were 8%x11. 
So this makes conditions very similar 
to the above for our just com- 
pleted and published last month. Con- 
ditions were also similar in electrically 
timed tests made some time ago, which 
are mentioned in last month’s issue. 
The excellent 3-shot test by the doc- 
tor, described in the following, is: given 
for a comparison of time only, shooting 
one shot, then changing to a different 
target for the next shot, and then again 
to another target for the third shot. This 


tests 


is, in my opinion, a harder stunt than 
shooting five or six shots at the same 
target. The time as shown was 66-100 
of a second, or a small fraction over 
3-5 of a second. The doctor writes: 

It will be perceived that in shooting 
rapidly with a heavy gun at several dif- 
ferent targets, widely separated, much 
time is lost in starting and stopping the 
gun at each target, and in overcoming 
loss of balance from recoil. The two 
hands steady the gun when aiming 
quickly, minimize recoil effects and en- 
able one to start and stop the gun with 
little loss of time. 

In shooting at three targets located 
on the north, east and southeast walls 
of the basement, with a S. & ‘WW. .44-cal. 
Special (using one hand, as slip shoot- 
ing was used only with the S. A.) the 
quickest time, measuring from the con- 
cussion of the first shot until concus- 
sion of last shot was .66 and the aver- 
age time for all tests made was .84 
(eighty-four one-hundredths second). 


In the .44-cal. tests shown in the 
April number of Outdoor Life our time 
for six shots at each target was 11-10 


and 12-5 see. So far things agree 
pretty well, These targets are num- 
bered as follows: 

No. 32, group 3%4x4%—12-5 sec.; 


timed by watching the hands of watch 


counting entire time consumed; .44 
special. 
No. 30, .44 new service—11-10 sec. ; 


timed by stop watch from first shot, 


when watch was started, to the last 
shot, when watch was stopped. 

Six shots in each group timed two 
different ways. On No. 32 first shot 
is included, and on No. 30 the first shot 
is the signal to start the timing. In 


the doctor’s test the machine includes 


the first shot, so when all three tests 
are compared they agree pretty well 
thruout. The doctor’s tests give the 


time for three shots and changing to a 
new target for each shot. Our target, 
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TARGET NO. 4. 


Fifty shots; four out of black; 8 in. bull; time, 
20.06 sec.; shot Feb. 16, 1919. 
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No. 30, gives the time for the last five 
shots, but does not record the first shot, 
as watch is started with first shot, No. 
32 gives time for entire six shots, as 
hand of stop watch is watched by the 
timer and noted at what point it was 
at first shot and at what point it was 
at last shot, and is a pretty good way 
to time it. Lee Knapp favors this 
method and used it on some of our 
shooting, getting results that were very 
satisfactory for the six shots one day 
when he was watching us. And, be- 
lieve me, Mr. Knapp is pretty well 
posted on the shooting game, and I 
value his opinion very highly. No. 82 
was made on this day, with Mr. Hens- 
ley’s gun, full loads. This method gives 
the time for the full six shots every 
time, no discount. 

In speaking of the above mentioned 
3-shot test with .44 special, Dr. Snively 
writes as follows: 

In an analysis of the above tests it 
must be observed that, altho three shots 
were fired, there are actually only two 


complete operations. The first shot} 


merely serves to record the. starting 
time. Immediately after the first shot 
the weapon is cocked, moved. over, 
aimed and fired at the second target, 
then again cocked, moved over, aimed 
and fired at the third target, so that to 
set roughly the time for one complete 
operation of releasing trigger, cocking, 
moving over, aiming and pulling trig- 
ger, the above time intervals should 
be divided by two. The actual tests 
showed the intervals to vary consider- 
ably and rarely were they equal. 

In all experiments, intervals only are 
counted, as when five shots are fired 
in one second—one shot at beginning 
of second and one at end—there are 
four intervals and the average time 
between any two shots would be one- 
fourth second (.25 of a second). The 
actual time between shots varies con- 
siderably, however, as recorded by the 
concussionograph, even tho to the ear 
they may seem to be uniformly spaced. 
In one actual record of five shots in 
exactly one second from the first shot 
to the last, the intervals were .29, .22, 
.25 and .24. This record was made by 
Newman in fanning from hip position. 
His fastest test for fanning five shots 
at one target was .85, the intervals being 
od, 184, kt and .21. 

This last stunt is a very good example 
and valuable test, as it also verifies the 
much disputed “fanning the six gun,” 


giving the five shots in 85-100, or 5-100 |} 


over 4-5 of a second. My last year’s 
group of five shots was 80-100, the one 
of six shots was 82-100 of a second, or 
practically 4-5 of a second, on the elec- 
tric timer, .388 revolver, fired double-ac- 
tion. So here we agree again, both us- 
ing timing machines. These are the 
groups mentioned by Mr. Stevenson and 
are numbered 4 and 5 in last month’s 
article and referred to in quotation from 
Mr. Stevenson’s article. The doctor 

















TARGET NO. 5. 


One hundred shots; 18 ft.; 8 in. bull; 17 out o 
black; time, 47.12 sec. 
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Let the Boy Learn 
With a Remington 


i’ YOU give your boy half a chance to learn how to 
shoot right, he will become just as enthusiastic a sports~ 
man as you are—and probably a better shot, at that. 


You know yourself there isn't any finer sport for the 
youngster than .22-caliber rifle shooting under proper 
supervision. The spirit of manliness and fair play de- 
veloped on the range where keen competition adds zest 
to one of the cleanest of sports, 19 something every boy 
ought to possess and which you want your boy to have 
to the highest degree. 


emington, 
ROUMC 

for Shooting Right 
Then, there is the opportunity for you to show the boy 


how to handle his .22 rifle in the field. He can think 
of nothing better than an afternoon spent in the woods 
or open country with “Dad.” The shooting sport su rely 
makes pals of father and son just as it binds together 
in closer friendship the great fraternity of sportsmen. 


When you go to buy a .22 rifle for your son, think of 
Remington UMC—the rifle which has back of it overa 
century of gun-making experience. And Remington 
UMC metallic cartridges are standard—they’ ve been 
made for over fifty years. More than 88.000 dealers 
carry Remington UMC products and give Remington 
UMC service. 


Write For Literature on ‘‘Rifle Shooting For Boys” 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, INC. 


_ Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
a Sa in the World 


Z Woolworth Building, New York City 
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For Outdoor Sport or Work 


Duxbak and Kampit are primarily clothes for 
rough outdoor work or hard play in any kind 
of weather. They combine good sense, style, 
economy and service. Duxbak is rain- 
proofed. Kampit is lighter weight and 


not rainproofed. UTICA -DUXBAK 
CORPORATION 










At any good 
Sporting Goods 
Dealer 


Free 1920 
Style Book 











FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price, neither do 
we ever use quality as an ex- 
cuse for a high price. 


If any old kind of Tackle will 
satisfy you, don’t come here; 
youcan pick that kind upany- 
where for asong. But if you 
really want Tackle that is 
worth while, come here and 
you will find it. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 














A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘thow to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.25 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.35 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - : COLORADO 














gives some more very good information 
in the following paragraphs. 


The fastest time for five shots we 
have any record of was made with the 
.22-cal. Automatic Colt and was .71, the 
intervals being .24, .17, .18 and .12. This 
conspicuous interval of .12 of a second 
was made only once and is to be con- 
sidered an accident. An interval of .15 
was made just once with the .380 Colt 
Automatic. The next fastest interval is 
.17, which has been made only a few 
times in hundreds of records, with the 
Colt Automatic .22, and Newman made 
it just once in fanning. An interval of 
.18 has been made only a few times with 
the .22 Automatic and the .380 Colt Au- 
tomatic. Intervals of .19 of a second 
have been made rather frequently with 
automatic guns and in fanning the sin- 
gle-action. 

The double-action guns» have been a 
little slower, in my hands, than the au- 
tomatics in making straight runs of five 


shots, .83 being the fastest time with 
the .38 S. & W. Special, the intervals 
being .20, .22, .19 and .22, and most of 


the tests giving a total time of about 
.95, while the .44 Special was 1.00 second 
or more. 

A difference of a few hundredths of 
a second was not discernible and it was 
only when the difference in time was 
greater than .10 of a second between 
any two shots that a slight irregularity 
in the concussions was detected by the 
ear with certainty. 

Now, Mr. McCutchen fired five 
shots in three-fifths of a second or .60, 
his average time interval would have to 
be .15 of a second for each of the four 
intervals. Mr. Thomas noted that a dis- 
tinct pause usually occurred at about 
the third shot when the time was said 
to be four-fifths of a second, but at the 
time the three-fifths of a second string 
was made they all came out equally 
spaced, judging by the sound of the 
shots. I have not been able to get any 
such record as this with the double- 
action guns or with any gun, for that 
matter, but of course I don’t claim any 
decorations for speed in any of the tests 
given here, as practically all of them 
were made late at night after a hard 
day’s work, when bodily energies were 
at low tide. They have more value in 
comparing the operation of the various 
types of guns, in the hands of one some- 
what above the average, who is about 
equally familiar with the operation of 
all types. But, even so, it is felt that 
the stop watch as a means of timing 
fractions of a second is about as serv- 
iceable as a sun dial would be in timing 
fractions of a minute. In the use of a 
stop watch it is necessary to listen for 
the first shot, then press the stem quick- 
ly, and then attempt to press the stem 
again at the instant of the last shot. 

Many tests have been made to measure 
the time elapsing from the occurrence 
of an external stimulus to the corre- 
sponding muscular response, and it has 
been found to vary considerably in dif- 
ferent individuals as well as to vary on 
consecutive trials in the same individ- 
uals. The average time for normal per- 
sons as measured by different eexperi- 
menters is given at about one-fifth of 
a second. In my own experiments it has 
varied from one-seventh to one-third of 
a second. 

When Mr. Thomas was listening for 
that first shot to be fired he did not 
press the stop watch instantly when the 
explosion occurred. A little time was 
consumed during the time the sound 
wave is traveling to his ear, then the 
nerve takes up the sound impulse and 
conveys it to the brain, which consumes 
more time. The mental operation of re- 
ceiving the message, making the proper 
interpretations of its meaning, and start- 
ing the necessary instruction to the arm 
muscles consumes still more time, in ad- 
dition to the time the message is trav- 
eling along the nerve and the trans- 
mission of the motion from the finger to 
the time piece. It has been found that 
impulses travel along nerves at the rate 
of about one yard in one-seventeenth to 
the one-one hundredth of a second. So 
we have reason to assume that the 
watch Mr. Thomas was holding didn’t 
actually start to measure time until 
about a quarter of a second after the 
first shot was fired, and was subject to 
the usual variations found in normal 
persons —assuming of course that Mr. 
Thomas is normal. If approximately the 
same delay occurred after the last shot, 
it would nearly balance the starting 


error, but hearing the shots coming rap- 
idly one is prone to anticipate the last 
shot by judging from the sound of the 
previous ones and press the stem pre- 
maturely—possibly stop the watch be- 
fore the last shot is fired at all. 


Aside 


from the personal equation the scale on 
the stop watch is too much reduced for 
anything requiring accuracy in the 
measurement of short intervals of time. 


While opinions differ in regard to 
some few details when summing up the 
evidence at hand, the fastest groups are 
shown to be a little bit favored by fa- 
miliarity with one special kind and 
model of gun; and very much practice 
with any one gun under practically the 
same conditions, at all times, would 
surely have a tendency to cut down the 
time quite a little, just as stated in Dr. 
Snively’s next paragraph, in which he 
writes as follows: 


It will be observed that in checking 
up on so many guns and so many dif- 
ferent maneuvers with the concussion- 
graph, that extra rapid speed under any 
one condition would not be expected, and 
it is fair to assume that anyone espe- 
cially skilled with any one gun, and in 
using that one gun in connection with 
the machine for practice or over a con- 
siderable period, could reduce any record 
given in our experiments, as the writer 
was switching continually from one gun 
to another of an entirely different type. 

From the viewpoint of comparison of 
the various makes and different types of 
guns in the hands of one without preju- 
dice and about equally familiar with the 
different weapons used, it would seem 
that the records are of more than ordi- 
nary value. 

Now that the evidence is all submitted 
in the case of Mr. Concussionograph vs. 
Mr. Stopwatch, and the solemn and@ 
sleepy jurors are quietly wending their 
way to the room behind closed doors, 
where, shut out from meddlesome attor- 
neys, Justice sits supreme, we feel that 
in due time a unanimous verdict of mag- 
nificent proportions will be rendered in 
favor of the plaintiff in this action, and@ 
Mr. Stopwatch, like Cain, with the brand 
of fire on his forehead, will not be able 
to again appear in the company of de- 
cent people without recognition and 
ridicule. 


Mr. Thomas writes at conclusion of 
Dr. Snively’s article as follows: 


The concussionograph is to all repeat- 
ing arms what the chronograph is to all 
bullets—both machines measure minute 
periods of time as accurately as a good 
watch measures an hour. The human 
element is eliminated in the concussion- 
ograph, and no disputes are any longer 
possible concerning the various speeds 
of fire it registers. 

Cc. M. McCutchen and I were, I be- 
lieve, the first two to conduct actual 
timed tests of rapid fire with a revolver. 
Altho he is the fastest man in the world 
with a revolver, we had to do the best 
we could when it came to timing his 
shots, and had to use a stop watch as 
the best time measurer we could get. 
Practically all the speed records of the 
world, by the way—horses, yachts, run- 
ning, walking, train, automobile, flying 
machines, skating, swimming, etc.—are 
based solely on the stop watch operated 
by human eye, ear and touch; so we 
based McCutchen’s speed of fire with @ 
revolver on the same basis, assuming 
(and rightly so, I believe?) that with 
due care our timing, tested and com- 
pared by one, two and three different 
timers and all usually alike, would be 
as accurate as any other time records 
of other world-breaking speed events, at 
least to one-fifth of a second, the small- 
est period of time indicated on most 
stop watches; and few if any other world 
records are timed to closer than one- 
fifth of one second. 

So I am glad to see that the tests by 
Dr. Snively and Mr. Newman (“Burro 
Puncher") confirm not only the tests 
made by McCutchen and myself two 
years ago (and published in full in Out- 
door Life), but he also fully confirms 
the conclusions we came to, and pub- 
lished, at that time about sundry points 
of revolvers and automatic pistols that 
we had no means of actually testing. 
Such as, for instance, that the revolver 
can be fired as rapidly as the automatic 
pistol, and that the .38 S. & W. Special 
is the fastest of all one-hand guns, if 
we count actual hits per second with 
full loads and not just seeing how fast 
an unaimed weapon will function. All 
the tests made by McCutchen and me 
were for actual hits on a ten to twelve- 
inch square or circle (practically a hu- 
man target for fatal results) at ten 
yards. 

And Dr. Snively’s tests show, much to 
my pleasure, that those five hits by Mc- 
Cutchen in three-fifths of one second 
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actually took place, altho as I said in 
my article at the time, till I was more 
sure I was right in catching the time, 
I would not make a definite statement 
to that effect—that is, five hits in three- 
fifths of one second. 

But of five hits in four-fifths of one 
second, that time was caught too many 
times by two or more men for there to 
be any doubt about it. 

Since the above articles appeared in 
Outdoor Life we have made numerous 
experiments on the electric timer. We 
shot a number of 3-shot groups to see 
what was the best we could get and 
what would be the smallest interval be- 
tween shots. We show herewith the 
two best results: No. 1 was shot in 
30-100 with intervals of 14-100 between 
first and second shot, and 16-100 be- 
tween second and third shot. No. 2 was 
shot in exactly 28-100 of a second with 
14-100 of a second in each interval. 
These groups are the very best we se- 
cured and were saved out of several 
hundred trials at this one particular 
stunt for the purpose mentioned, using 
38 officer’s model Colt revolver. 
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TARGET NO. 8. 


Six shots in 1 sec. after firing 250 shots on the 
60 and 100-shot groups; 8 in. bull; Feb. 16, 1919. 


This same rate of _— for six shots 
would give 70-100 for 6-shot target, or 

7-10 seconds, including first shot and 
pe with last shot. 

Dr. Snively’s fastest 
shortest interval to be 12-100 seconds, 
shooting five shots in 71-100 seconds 
from .22 automatic; shortest interval, 
.380 Colt, 15-100 seconds, and 19-100 sec- 
onds frequently with automatic pistols 
and fanning single-action Colt. This 
would give for six shots 95-100 seconds. 
So you see, general results agree very 
well so far. We still stick around just 
a little under the 1-second limit. 

Now we take up the .38 double-action 
revolver. In the doctor’s hands we find 
intervals to be 20-22-19-22—total 83-100 
of a second for the five shots, still keep- 
ing under the second, with 17-100 sec- 
onds to go on, or time enough to finish 
the six shots with just a very little good 
luck to help out; or at his average of 
21-100 for the interval would make it 
1 second and only 4-100 over for the 6- 
shot group. Here again we stick around 
pretty close. When the .44 special was 
used he reports 1 second or more, but 
we will stick to the shortest time all 
thru these tests; so at 1 second for five 
shots it would not be over 1144 seconds 
for six shots, so he steps in between 
our two groups with .44 revolvers, 
namely 11-10 and 12-5, pretty even re- 
sults to be made at different times and 
places by entirely different people us- 


work showed 


ing different guns, too. 


Now, coming to the five shots in 3-5 
of a second, reported by Mr. Thomas, 
wherein intervals would have to be 15- 
100 of a second, this is not so very un- 
reasonable for a well trained shot like 
Mr. McCutchen, who did the shooting 
for Mr. Thomas. Two 14-100 and two 
36-100 intervals would do the trick if 
timed on a machine; even this is pos- 
sible; but when it is remembered that 
in the hand timing reported the watch 
is started as quickly after first shot is 
fired as it is possible to press the stem, 
it will be seen very clearly that the 
first shot is not counted, and on a fast 
string of shots like that it would be rea- 
sonable to figure that the watch would 
at least start even with the second shot 
if operated by a person with much ex- 
perience in this line; therefore, there 
are four shots left to be timed, and if, 
as the doctor suggests, the last shot is 
anticipated, as undoubtedly it may be, 
then the timing shows the results of the 
last four shots, and at 3-5 second for 
these last four shots we would have 9-10 
second for a 6-shot group if firing had 
been continued. Again, we are still un- 
der that infernal 1 second limit for six 
shots. Same system will figure out on 
the 4-5 second groups also, or on any 
other number of shots, only the longer 
the string the more uniform will be the 
timing results, and the less variation 
will be evident generally. Mr. Can- 
field’s timing is the best hand timing 
I have yet seen. As an example, when 
he would count “one, two, three; ready, 
fire,’ he would start the watch at the 
time he said “fire.” I would start shoot- 
ing in instant response to command. 
This gave us an average difference of 
3-10 second between groups, as near as 
we could tell timing this way, and then 
timing by starting watch with sound of 
first shot. This applies to Mr. 
field only, remember, and is not to be 
considered as a general rule. As 1 
stated plainly, Mr. Canfield is the best 
one I ever met in this line. He seemed 
to be very capable, particularly as re- 
gards starting watch with firing of first 
shot and stopping it with report of last 
shot. In his case he did not anticipate 
the last shot and stop the watch ac- 
cordingly, because we tested him twice 
by only shooting five shots when we 








Can- | 


were supposed to shoot six. In each | 
case he failed to stop the watch. But | 
at no time when he was told five shots | 


would be fired did he 
Watch was stopped promptly, and at 
all other times watch was stopped 
without any fumbling. 

If any one can time shooting correct- 
ly in this manner, Mr, Canfield is sure- 


overlook it. | 


ly the one, and I feel that we are giving | 


correct results when we give his timing. 

The targets published last month, 
timed by Mr. Canfield and Mr. Ewers, 
were the fastest ones secured and are 
the best we could possibly get. Others 
shot during the trials run up much 
higher in time, but are not shown here, 
as we were after the lowest possible 
time for six shots. 
conditions about the same as described 
by Mr. Thomas. We shot these groups 


We tried to have | 


from eighteen to twenty feet, measured | 
distance, and results are as near cor- | 


rect aS we can get them. 
training, mentioned before, 
very well here, and I am well pleased 
with the results. 

Mr. Ewers has had much experience 
in timing these groups and secured some 
exceptionally good results. Mr. Ewers 
ond Joe Weber were handling the tim- 
ing on the six shots in 3-5 second group. 
We started off rather poorly that day, 


Canfield’s | 
showed up | 







Guides, Hunters 
Trappers, Sportsmen 


Buy Direct 


Cut out extra profits. Buy your sox 
direct from us at rock bottom prices #ifi 
Offer good this month —_. Last lot iii 
sold fast. Everybody delighted. Never ay 
again a bargain like this. Order today sure. and Toe 


Lisle Finish Sox 


Extra fine quality, medium weight — positively not 
seconds. Cost you 5(c to 75c a pair else- On! 
where. Our price, per pair, by dozen y 3 { Cc 
costs tae only ¢3.75—a clear savin 
One Dozen of Ley to $5.25 per dozen. Colors: 
white, natural, tan and black. Won’t fade. Sold only 


in dozen rs and sizes mixed if desired. Mention 
size and color wanted 


Our Wool Sox 


All wool medium maui. Just what outdoor men 
need. Sold now at = nage. Extra long, very 
comfortable, made made large and roomy. 

pair only $5.00. Regular selling 

One Dozen Price $ $1.00 each—a clear saving of 
pond a pair. ool sox are healthier—that’s why the 
y uses aun. Made in two styles; state choice of 

plain or elastic top. Color natural grey only. Smallest 


“rate, per pair, only. nnn Only 420 


Free Examination 


at these sox. Examine carefully before you 
decide to keep them. Thousands of buyers —_ 
wearing Bach Bros. Sox. — buy six, eight and 
twelve dozen pair for selves and friends. 


Order Now! ‘ten’ 
ow! Money 
Send name and address only. Sox mailed prepaid. 
You pay postman cost of sox on delivery. Sox guar- 
anteed to please or money refunded. Order now. 
Be sure to state size and color wanted. When order- 
ing state Dept. 285 


20 Years Satistying Customers 
BACH BROS a 
@ References: Dun or street. 


116th St. & Michigan Ave., Dept.285 Chicago 
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Loaf or work whenever you please. Renew the vigor 
of your body and open mind and heart to the beauty 
and grandeur of your own country round about you. 


There is as much profit for you, in this idea as for us. 
Think it over now. With our 


TENTS and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your personal comfort is assured. Our catalogue is 
a complete campers guide. 


SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE 
Ask for catalogue No. 604. 


Gro-B-Carrenter 2 Co. 


Tent makers for eighty years 
430 No. Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks regfstered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phene Main 2863. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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MEDAL OF HONOR (GOLD) 
P. P. I. FE. San Francisco, 1915 
Highest possible award and only one 








of its rank given for Fishing Tackle 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE; NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THINKING OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 


Did you ever hear of 
H,. L. LEONARD’S CATSKILL 
Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under. 
Baby—Seven feet, one and one-half 











ounces 
Fairy—LEight feet, about two ounces, 
EVERY ONE CAN BE USED FOR 
PRACTICAL TROUT ANGLING 











American Nature Flies 
WE ARE 
SOLE AUTHORIZED MAKERS 

OF THESE 
10 patterns each for April, May, June 
and July Angling and three patterns 
of the popular Shad Flies. Price of all 
patterns, $2.50 Dozen. 


.] e 
Fiy Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“Paragon,” 8 to 91%4 feet.........$ 7.00 
“Nonpareil,” 8 to 9% feet....... 18.00 
Mill’s “‘Standard,” 8 to %% feet.. 28.00 
H. L. Leonard Tournament, 91% ft. 52.00 
“INTRINSIC” LINES 
FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


30 vds. 





Size D: for Heavy Rods........... $8.00 
Size E: for Med. Rods....... maeer 7.50 
“INTRINSIC” LEADERS 

Each 

For Dry Fly—3 weight—714 feet. .$0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet... .45 

BEST “WET”? TROUT FLIES 

Per Doz. 

Kither Regular or Light Tied..... $1.50 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Per Doz. 

On Hooks No. 12 oF 16....46.<<<0 $1.80 


On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 2.20 


“Albion” Waders 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 


Wading Stockings, stocking feet.$14.00 
Light Wt. Stockings, stocking feet 16.00 





Wading Pants, stocking feet..... 21.00 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 
GEO LOCK. iaas-cawe ta bulede ace 24.00 





Bait Casting Tackl 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$2.75 to $45.00 each 
LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$2.75 to $41.00 each 
HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 
LINES 


$1.20 to $3.15 per 50-yard Spool 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 


SPECIAL TACKLIE BOOKLET con- 
tains full list of above, also many spe- 
cial goods, and COLOR PLATES of 
Flies. Copy will be mailed on receipt 
of 5-cent stamp. 
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up and down around 13-5 seconds, us- 
ing light home loads, and did not seem 
to be able to get going good. Finally 
after much trying I changed to factory 
loads, picking up speed and_ finally 
landed the group herewith shown. Wit- 
nesses’ testimony seems to support it, 
too, and as I stated plainly before, I 
know absolutely that Mr. Ewers’ relia- 
bility cannot be questioned, Therefore 
it is offered as the result of genuinely 
honest effort on the part of all con- 
cerned, and I hereby wish to thank 
those who assisted us in the tests, also 
the witnesses. 

Now we take up the remarks about 
the time from external stimulus to cor- 
responding muscular response, which 
Dr. Snively says might have caused the 
watch in the hands of Mr. Thomas to 
be started about a quarter of a second 
later than when first shot was fired. 
This, of course, is only an estimate 
made by the doctor based on general 
‘iverage of normal persons. I do not 
think this much time does elapse, how- 
ever, as it is pretty well established by 
repeated trials that practice along this 
line cuts down the time greatly. I have 








Noes i 


THE AUTHOR'S HAND. 


Length of hand, 71/16 in.; width, 39/16 in.; 
length of trigger finger, 2.11/16 in.; length of sec- 


| ond finger, 31/4 in 


watched Mr. Ewers on different occa- 
sions working the stop watch and I feel 
pretty sure he does much better than 
the quarter of a second starting time; 
in fact, I felt so sure of this that I in- 
duced him to do the timing for us on 
numerous occasions and felt very well 
satisfied with his reliability. And as 
I stated before, his honesty of purpose 
when doing such timing is beyond ques- 
tion. He is absolutely honest and 
makes every effort to get it exactly 
right, and I feel very positive of the 
results he secured for us. 

This timing and shooting was done 
with absolutely honest intent in an ef- 
fort to get the best results possible. 
If a fraction of a second is lost in get- 
ting the watch started, then this same 
rule would apply in all similar tests 
the same way. Therefore I am willing 
to concede that point if it will please 
those interested in the subject, and if 
1-10 second or even 1-5 second is added 
it still keeps us under that 1 second 


mark, where we all agree pretty well, 
when everything is figured out, even 
on the cold-blooded timing machines. 

As to the hits on the targets, that is 
i pretty easy matter for trained mus- 
cles to take care of, as our later tests 
coming out in the next issue will show 
conclusively. 

We are showing one 50-shot group 
and one 100-shot group, the result of 
much trying. Distance, 18 feet; guns 
iul loaded, ready at hand; .88 officer’s 
model Colt, fired double-action; chang- 
ing guns, of course, every six shots; 
time for the 50 shots from first shot 
to last shot, 216-100 seconds, including 
changing guns, complete. Shown on 
target No. 4, 8-inch bullseye. Target 
No. 5, S-inch bullseye; for 100-shot 
croup Same conditions and = arrange- 
ments; time, complete, 4712-100 sec- 
onds; distance, 18 feet. The 1-second 
group of six shots on target No. 8 was 
shot after shooting 250 shots on the 50 
and 100-shot targets; timing was done 
on the electric timing machine, so is 
absolutely right. 

These targets were shot on February 
16, 1919. More information and groups 
along this line will be published later, 
with more new tests on the new timing 
machine when I get one of the new 
models from the East. 

Now about the opinion that I have 
heard expressed many times, that a 
iman must have a large, powerful hand 
to operate a gun fast and hold it in 
good alignment. Nothing to it. I am 
giving exact diagram of my hand, with 
measurements to compare with others. 
AS you ean see, it is not so awfully 
large, yet it is large enough and well 
developed, ®f course, 

Mr. McCutchen’s hand is same size 
as mine, with fingers a little longer 
than mine; so don’t get discouraged 
about trying out a little double-action 
shooting, even if your hand is small. 
It’s the way you use it, and not the 
size of it that counts. If the informa- 
tion is of any value to the readers, I 
grip a revolver just as high on the grip 
as I can, just so hammer will not catch 
me between finger and thumb when 
worked double-action. Most of our 
shooting is double-action work and we 
find this method of handling the guns 
satisfactory for the purpose. 

Next month: “Cutting Cards in the 
Air With Bullets From a Revolver.” 





The New Stevens .22 Pistol and 
Cheap High Velocity .30-40 
Load 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


Everything at this writing at the Last 
Gasp is upside down, wrongside out 
and hindside before (A. A. H. & Co, are 
soon to quit the Old Diggin’s and look 
for better pay dirt back where thes 
speak United States): therefore the 
readers need expect little more this 
time than a few disjointed remarks 
concerning the new Stevens pistol and 
nu new high-velocity cartridge for the 
30-40 rifle. The regular factory stuff 
in this size is far too expensive; the 
one of which I shall briefly write should 
be exactly what many are looking for 
at this time of expensive ammunition 
of all kinds. You know what the reg- 
ular .30-caliber bullets for any of the 
30-caliber army cartridges cost. Be- 
fore the war—no use quoting prices on 
anything in the shooting line now, as 
prices are changing all the time—the 
price per 1,000 bullets for the .30-40 '03 
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and ’06 cartridges was $15, which made 
it prohibitive for any one, nearly, not 
connected with some of the military 
organizations, shooting any of the reg- 
ular service ammunition in any of the 
three sizes mentioned. The .30-30 Win- 
chester bullets, before the war, remem- 
ber, listed at $6 per 1,000. I reasoned 
it out that the .80-30 soft-point bullet 
should work well in the .30-40 Win- 
chester single-shot and repeaters, and 
with a suitable powder charge give ve- 


locities around 2,500 foot-seconds, which | 
would not only prove a far less expen- | 


sive cartridge, but one with such ve- 
locity—tho the bullet should be lighter 
than the 220-grain standard one—would 
prove very accurate and deadly on any 
game met with by any American hunt- 
er. And this cartridge, loaded by the 
shooter himself, provided he has the 
ideal tools (not easily procured now, I 





must admit), would enable more prac- | 
tice at the target than previously pos- | 


sible with any of the other high-power 
cartridges of this size, for whether fac- 
tory made or reloaded by the marks- 
man, ammunition of this type was far 
too expensive and all due to the dif- 
ference in price of the two kinds of 
bullets mentioned. 

I had the soft-point .30-30 Dominion 
bullets and the No. 16 DuPont powder, 
but before starting in thought it best 
to consult the DuPont people, as I 
wanted to know what velocities they 
considered possible with the .30-30 bul- 
lets in the .30-40 shell backed by a 
proper charge of their No. 16. It had 
never occurred to me that they might 
never have tested out the combination 
I had in mind and was somewhat sur- 
prised at their writing that this was 
one of many combinations they had not 
tried out, but would write me definitely 
after testing at the target and making 
chronograph tests for velocity. (Due 
to reasons mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, I have been unable to 
fire but a few groups from the .30-40 
Winchester single-shot, and these at 
50 yards, So can only say that while the 
groups secured averaged good I can- 
not state definitely what this rifle with 
its shortened barrel—24 inches—would 
do if fully tried out, as I had intended 
doing; also had intended testing out 
the ’95 model in this caliber, but both 
propositions will have to wait until a 
more favorable time. In view of these 
facts I shall quote to some extent from 
the DuPont correspondence, as I know 
all users of the .80-40 rifles will be in- 
terested far more in their findings in 
the matter than any report, however 
complete it might be, coming from me.) 

“With further reference to your re- 
quest of November 14th would say that 
the writer has tried out the 170-grain 
.30-30 Winchester soft-point bullet, 
hand loaded, in the .30-40 Krag eart- 
ridge and was fortunate in striking a 
remarkably accurate and hard-shooting 
combination. The best results seemed 
to be obtained with a charge of 42.5 
grains of Improved Military Rifle pow- 
der No. 16, This load with the com- 
ponents used gave far the most accu- 














rate results. At 100 yards, shooting | 


from a bench rest, the average groups 
obtained were 3.6 inches. The best 


group obtained had nine shots in a | 


two-inch circle, while the tenth shot 
was about an inch off. This 42.5 grain 
charge was far ahead of all other loads, 
and altho it is not by any means the 
heaviest the cartridge will stand, I be- 
lieve it is the one that will give the 
most general satisfaction. Our ballis- 
tie station tested out this charge and 


Dead Bird! 


“Pull”!—the click of the trap —the swish of 
the “bird” as it quarters to the left—the in- 
stantaneous adjustment for angle and lead— 
the snappy “crack” of the gun—a shattered 
“clay”—""Dead Bird”! 


Thrilling! If you have never shot over a 
trap you will never know how thrilling. 
Don’t miss it. ‘Trapshooting will give you 
more real fun and sport than you can imagine. 
There is probably a gun club nearby 
—go and watch a shoot. Try your 
hand—and you'll shoot regularly. 
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Trapshooting 


in your own backyard 


Trapshooting today is not confined 
to gun clubs. Youcan buya small- 
bore gun and hand-trap for the price 
of a few theatre tickets, and shoot 
safely in any field—any time. It’sa 
fascinating sport for a// the family. 


In any case, to get the best results 
use a load that you can depend 
upon—the same day in and day out. 


7 out of 10 sportsmen use 


OU PONT 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 





Fast, close-shooting, uniform. For 
118 years the standard of America. 
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News for Rifle Shooters 


All sub-calibre rifle ranges and regu- a = 

lation U.S. Army Target Ranges have Xs qa 

been opened to the public. Free am- RN 

munition and instruction is furnished. 

We will be glad to direct you to the y 


nearest range and send fullparticulars. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Division ‘ 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Vacation Lead of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 


above the sea. Air scented with pine and balsam. Modern 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 
Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and 
you are in the midst of a charming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 

C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “B” A. B. CHOWN, Desk “B” 


907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Chicago, New York, N. Y. gam 
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A Sportsman who gets 
results writes: —‘‘I can- 
not tell you how ex- gg 
tremely satisfied I am 
with these glasses. Iam 
tickled to death. At 
- ~greatdistancesbranches, 
twigs, and leaves stand Clay 
out as though It were Our booklet describes the 6X, 7X and 


but a few feet away. »? 8X binoculars and tells how you may 
examineeach glass before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
YAANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS = 
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ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 

That With A KING Patent 

Rear Sight Having White 

Diamond Under _ the 

Notch and Toward the 

Eye and A KING ‘‘SPARK 

POINT"’ Gold Bead Front 

Sight, that Accurate Shots 

may be Made Nearly ONE 

HALF HOUR EARLIER H ° 4 

AND LATER Thee one Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 


Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 


Send for Catalog ‘‘O”’ showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’”’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 














obtained a muzzle velocity of 2,451 
foot-seconds with an extreme variation 
of 61 feet; mean variation 16.5 feet. 
The mean pressure developed was 38,- 
450 pounds; extreme pressure 40,500 
pounds. 

“All my testing was done in the reg- 
ulation Krag rifle having a 30-inch bar- 
rel. We had no rifle chambered for the 
.30-40 cartridge having a 24-inch barrel 
and therefore cannot say what results 
would be obtained in this length. The 
writer did all firing from a _ heavy 
bench having a muzzle and elbow rests. 
All shots fired struck the target. When 
the ballistic station tested out this 
combination, they clamped the rifle 
tightly in the chronograph rest and re- 
ported that occasionally a shot missed 
the entire target. I had no such expe- 
rience as this, but I would suggest that 
you watch out carefully for this in such 
experiments as you may make. I am 
pretty sure, however, that the wild shot 
was due to the manner in which the 
rifle was held.” 

The writer from whom I have quoted 
also states that he fired ‘charges as 
heavy as 45 grains by weight, but that 
the accuracy began to fall off after ex- 
ceeding 42.5 grains, and was of the 
opinion, which I also share with him, 
that it isn’t advisable to sacrifice accu- 
racy for a few additional feet velocity. 
He also states that it is his opinion 
that the 42.5 grain charge will give the 
best all-around results, tho he says en- 
tirely different results might follow the 
use of this load in the rifle with the 
24-inch barrel. In the tests referred to 
above, Winchester make .30-30_ soft- 
point bullets were used—regular 170- 
grains weight—Winchester .30-40 shells 
and U. S. No. 8 primers. The writer 
from whom I have quoted also empha- 
sizes the necessity of using a brass 
primer with all loads developing 38,000 
pounds, or greater pressure, to the 
square inch. 

At a later date a letter was received 
from the same writer from which | 
quote, in part, as follows: 

“With reference to our letter of De- 
cember 11th relating to the ballistic 
tests of the 170-grain .30-30 soft-point 
bullet loaded in the .30-40 shell, would 
say that the formal ballistic test sheets 
covering this test have just been re- 
ceived from our experimental station 
and we have discovered that our com- 
munication of December 11th was very 
incomplete in some respects. 

“It appears that the ballistic station 
loaded two series of cartridges for 
these tests. In one series the bullets 
were seated to give the same over-all 
length as the regular .30-40 Krag cart- 
ridge, or 3.08 inches. The ballistics of 
the cartridges loaded in this manner 
were given you in our letter of Decem- 
ber 11th. 

“However, in the cartridges loaded 
and fired by the writer, the bullet was 
seated to the crimping cannelure, mak 
ing a shorter over-all cartridge of bu! 
2.80 inches. The second series of cart 
ridges tested by the ballistic station 
were loaded in this manner and gave 
very different ballistics. The muzzl« 
velocity of these cartridges was 2,080) 
feet-seconds with a mean pressure 0! 
43,830 pounds; extreme pressure, 46,100 
pounds. The charge was _ identically 
the same in both cases, 42.5 grains, One 
feature noted particularly by the sta- 
tion was at this higher velocity two 
shots stripped, showing that the .30-5!) 
soft-point bullet will not stand any in- 
crease over this charge with safety. | 

“This test is extremely interesting !) 
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view of the fact that it shows how eas- 
ily the ballistic qualities of a high- 
power load are affected by the varia- 
tion in seating the bullet.” 

Owners of the .30-40 rifles can see 
from the above that a high-velocity load 
for the .30-40 cartridge can be had by 
reloading, and I dare say some one of 
Outdoor Life’s many readers will find 
the time to test this load, or one pos- 
sibly with a slightly lighter charge, and 
report later on. Due to conditions sure 
to face me the next several months I 
know that there is almost no prospect 
of my doing anything of the kind, but 
I will be interested in hearing from 
those who may be more fortunately sit- 
uated, and I feel certain others will 
also. 

I had hoped to have tried this load 
out quite thoroly; also to have given 
the new Stevens .22 pistol a fair try- 
out, as well as have had a report to 
hand in concerning the .45 Colt New 
Service as used in the British army; 
yes, and considerable concerning re- 
loads in the .38-40 Smith & Wesson. I 


dabbled a bit in all these matters, but | 
time was lacking to make more than | 
very brief and incomplete tests. One | 


thing I learned, and it was sure a sur- 
prise, and that was that with smoke- 
less powders—at least when using Du- 


Pont No. 3 and No. 80—the fired shells | 
extracted in this arm very easily, | 


whereas it had been my experience 
when using the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 


eartridges which had been reloaded in | 
revolvers gave more or less trouble | 


from extracting; this, of course, when 
reloaded with full charges of black 
powder. My experience has been lim- 
ited with this .88-40 S. & W., but de- 
cided, so far as I was able to decide 
the matter without further experiment- 
ing, that I secured better results with 


DuPont No. 80 in this size (same as | 























ILD FLOWERS! 
With their breath in 
the air, who wants to be 
cooped up in town? 


Open the throttle of your Harley- 
Davidson and the whole countryside 
is yours. Milile-stones zip past, for 
you have the ‘‘World’s Champion” to 
whirl you over the roads. Open ’er 
up, and feel the thrill that only the ’ 
motorcyclist knows. 


And ENDURANCE! The Harley- 
Davidson won every important Jong 
distance race in America during the 
past year, 


was the case when using the .44-40 and | 


45 ealiber revolvers) than when using | 


the No. 3. The .455 caliber was used 
with Dominion cartridges and better re- 
sults were secured than I had expected 
after so long with practically no revol- 
ver practice. I have quite a bit more 
respect for that .455 than before trying 
it out. Seems to have about the same 
power as the factory loaded .45 Colt 
smokeless revolver cartridge. 

The Stevens pistol, known as the No. 
10, had a more thoro going over than 
the other arms mentioned, but have no 
remarkably small groups to report, nor 
should I expect to with any of the 
sights I have so far had on this gun. 
Those sights will suit some, of course, 
but I'll bet my old hat that something 
different supercedes the first ones sent 
out. Oh, me! Oh, my! But such a 
rear sight! A great big square notch 
appearing large enough when aiming to 
drop a 2x4 scantling in edgeways. The 
smaller one attached later was still too 
big to suit me, tho better than the 
standard, 

I couldn’t stay in a foot circle at 20 
yards with the first, tho considerably 
better with the second. Third, the sec- 
ond worked over, but still far from my 
idea of a real sight, enabled me to get 
some fairly small groups, but a rear 
sight will have to be made by A. A. H. 
when he gets the time to exactly suit 


him before any good average work can | 


be reported. The arm, of course, is 
equal to any for accuracy only I 
haven’t secured any average worth re- 
porting due to sights being unfamiliar 
to me. But the gun itself is a high- 
grade arm in every respect. ,Nicely 
finished and closely fitted at all points. 
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—>A. B. C< 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 
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fine “feel” in the hand and a 
pull that is absolutely perfect. 
as it probably is, for the user of 
the automatic pistols, it will undoubt- 
edly become very popular with them, 
as it will enable much practice at small 
expense and be of great benefit in put- 


Has a 
trigger 


Made, 


ting the shooters in good form when 
again taking up the bigger auto made 
for more serious work. But it would 
seem to me absolutely necessary that 


the little arm be equipped with better 


sights; also that the extractor be pro- 
vided with a spring for returning ex- 
tractor to closed position, same as in 


the Smith & Wesson target pistols. 
The hammer stroke is very short and 


inmain spring in my pistol had to be 
stiffened by removing main spring 
screw and by use of leather washer, 
tension was increased when serew was 
again turned into place and misfires 
were a thing of the past. 

The heavy backward slant of the 
grip, together with the heavy overhang 
and the curved part at bottom of grip 
at forward part, all appear somewhat 
strange to those of us who have al- 
ways found our ideal grip in some of 
the most popular Colt or S. & W. re- 
volvers, but for the benefit of those 
who have only the cut to judge of its 
merits, I might say that I have never 


had a one-hand arm of any description 
in my hand which fitted better or which 
seemed to inspire more confidence in 
one to perform satisfactorily when 
facing the target than this new Stev- 
ens. But those sights! 

The old style swing hammer is not 
found in this arm, but it is cocked same 
as the little .22 bolt-action rifles, which 
means both hands are required to get 


it into shooting shape. The pistol is 
broken open by shoving back on the 
latch with left thumb as left hand 
grasps the barrel ready to break it 
open. Give it a good set of sights and 


a returning spring for the extractor 
and this high-grade Stevens will, in my 
cpinion, become much more popular 
than as present turned out. Keep your 
eyes open and see whether A. A. H. 
proves a true or false prophet. It's a 


mighty nice little arm, just as it is, for 
those who may like the sights, but 
equip it with better sights and the 


spring mentioned and it will suit many 
of us much better than at present. 





Gun Talk. 


No. 4. 
By Chauncey Thomas. 














{These “Gun Talks,” each com- 
plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue.—Editor.] 

I know of nothing more self-contra- 
dictory than Nature itself; cold con- 


tracts water, then expands it just be- 
fore it turns to ice; cold stiffens grease, 
except castor oil; fish lay eggs, except 
one or two kinds that breed like ani- 
mals and bring forth voung; fish live 
in water except a few kinds that crawl 
out on land; animals have teeth except 
one kind that has a bill like a duck; 
dogs have hair except some in Mexico; 
men have five fingers to a hand except 
those men who have six fingers to a 
hand; blackbirds are black except when 
they have white feathers; cows have 
horns except muleys: buffalo are cat- 
tle, but they never bellow; the blood in 
ali iiving animals always circulates the 





same way except in one animal form, 
where it circulates one way for a while, 
then turns around and circulates the 
other way for another while (see Hux- 
ley); everything can be made to take 
a liquid form except carbon, so far; 
platinum will hold every melted metal 
except lead; nothing weighs the same 
on any two ‘places on the earth; liquid 
air freezes everything so far tried ex- 
cept leather, which it does not affect. 
One could give pages of examples, and 


they are not very consistent, but they 
are true. 

And I make no effort to be consist- 
ent, but I do try to report the truth 
just as I find it, regardless of how it 
may look or sound as isolated items. 


If everything a man writes is inconsist- 


ent, what of it? Just so it is true, at 
least as he sees it. The fear of being 
inconsistent, of being scoffed at and 


reviled, has kept man after man from 
revealing facts that might be of value, 
if not to himself, at least to other men. 
Inconsistent facts are the rough stones 
out of which we build slowly the sym- 
metrical Temple of Science. 

And right in everyday shooting what 
more inconsistent than the recoil of 
a gun? We have 4,000 foot-pounds at 
the muzzle and only 40 foot-pounds at 
the butt plate; yet action and reaction 
are always equal and in opposite direc- 
tion. Now, I for one, if I were testing 
and measuring the striking force of the 
bullet, and the force of the recoil for 
the first time, and found the figures as 
above, I would calmly report them just 
as I found them, regardless of the ap- 


is 


parently glaring inconsistency of said 
figures, or even of the apparent impos- 


is true. 
make 


sibility of them. But it 

I have never been able to 
my mind about this item of recoil, by 
the way. Dr. Mann has the best ex- 
planation I have yet found for recoil— 
see his book—which reads as follows: 

From page 18, “The Bullet’s Flight,” 
by Dr. F. W. Mann. The mathematics 
of recoil. Letter to Mann from Dr. W. 
A. Anthony, Cornell University, Ith- 
nea, N. Y. 

“My Dear Mr. 


up 


Mann—The exhibits 
you sent are very interesting. I have 
never seen anything to illustrate so 
clearly the difference in the energy im- 
parted to the ball and to the gun. I 
will try and explain the apparent anom- 
aly. 

“Force by definition is measured by 
the product of the mass it puts in mo- 
tion, by the acceleration it imparts to 
that mass. Action and reaction are 
equal, The mass of your rifle is ap- 
proximately 250 times that of the ball. 
The same force, therefore, imparts to 
the ball 250 times the acceleration as 
to the rifle. Since it acts upon both 
for the same time—that is, the time re- 
quired for the ball to be expelled—the 
force acts upon the ball thru 250 times 
the distance that it acts upon the gun, 
supposing both equally free to move. 

“Now, the work done by the force is 
measured by force X distance thru 
which it acts. Hence, the force does 
250 times as much work upon the ball 
as upon the rifle, hence imparts 250 
times the energy to the ball. Hence, 
the ball should do 250 times the work 
on being brought to rest. 

“Yours very truly, 
“WwW. A. ANTHONY 


performed was to 
shoot a .30-40 ball from an 1895 Win- 
chester, rifle thru 41% inches of soft 
pine, and at the same time have the 


The experiment 
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butt-plate resting against another Krag 
bullet, so that the recoil forced the bul- 
let one-half inch into soft pine. This 
gave about eighty-three times as much 
penetration for the bullet out the bar- 
rel as the bullet driven into the wood 
by the butt-plate. 

Now, action and reaction are always 
equal and in opposite direction. As we 
have never yet proven an exception to 
that rule, or “law of Nature,” we may 
safely assume it to be still correct in 
this case. By “action and reaction” one 
presumes that what is meant by that 
wording is that equal amounts of en- 
ergy are expended in opposite direc- 
tions. The time element enters into all 
affairs, of course, and the time at either 
end need not, but it may be, the same 
amount of time, Thus, if we expend 
100 elements of energy in 10 elements 
of time at the muzzle, and we have thus 
1,000 elements of time that must be 
accounted for at the butt-plate, and it 
takes 100 elements of time at the butt- 
plate; then 10 elements of energy over 
100 elements of time is sufficient to 
account for it all. The bullet acts 
quicker than the butt-plate when it hits, 
hence has to hit harder to equal for 
the lesser but longer hit of the butt- 
plate. 

That is all very fine, too, but the 
fact remains that, so far as I am con- 
cerned at least, we seem to have more 
energy in the bullet, no matter what 
form that energy takes or is to take, 
than we have energy in the gun at the | 
instant the bullet and the gun part 
company and no longer affect each 
other; that is, at the instant the bullet 


leaves the muzzle. Such minor ele- | 


ments as the effect of the gases on the 
base of the bullet a short way beyond 
the muzzle, ete., we will ignore here, 
for sake of clearness rather than ex- 
actness., 

3y the above paragraph I mean this: 
Suppose two men face each other with 
Springfield rifles, one empty, the other 
loaded. One rifle is fired right down 
the muzzle of the other rifle. Which 
man will feel the effects of the shot 
the most, the man who fired the bullet 
or the man who caught the bullet? I 
am much inclined to think that the man 
behind the gun that caught the bullet 
would feel the “kick” the most. Maybe 
not, of course, but nothing less than ae- 
tual experiment would decide the mat- 
ter. 

Now, if the energy is equal in the 
bullet and the gun, according to the 
law of action and reaction, then per- 
haps the energy in the gun takes some 
form that is not felt by the shoulder, 
or shown by the recoil-measuring ma- 
chine—heat, for instance, or even elec- 
tric results? 

Mr. Anthony’s letter to Dr. Mann on 
recoil seems to square our figures with 
the results, but does not necessarily 
explain the difference in the results 
themselves. He squares our figures by 
saying “force by definition is meas- 
ured” and “the work done by the force 
is measured :” that is all right and cor- 
rect, apparently, and answers our “20 
foot-pounds” and “2,000 foot-pounds” 
as the correct figures at either end of 
the gun, but does his letter actually ex- 
plain why one figure is practically 100 
times, or 250 times, or other propor- 
tions as the ease may be, as great as 
the other? That is, Mr. Anthony seems 
to tell how it happens without telling 
why it happens, as we can usually give 
the why and wherefor of other gun 
happenings. Thus, suppose a_ baby 
weighing two pounds should knock out 
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a man weighing 200 pounds, we might 
say he did it with an uppercut and a 
left counter to the chin; that tells what 
was done and how it was done, but 
fails to tell us why a baby of two 
pounds could knock out a man of 200 
pounds. + 

That the ball has about 100 times as 
much striking force as the gun has we 
all know, but till I find the rest of that 
striking force—the present missing 90V 
per cent is expended in some form of 
energy, such as heat, electricity, ete.— 
till then recoil will remain considerable 
of a mystery to me, as today it seems 
to be to every one else. Some years 
ago I put forth in Outdoor Life a the- 
ory on recoil, based on two movements; 
one I called “shove” and the other 
“knock,” I believe. At least, those two 
words convey the relative meaning I 
meant to convey. I claimed then, and 
still believe, that it was the “knock” 
part of the recoil that comes back thru 
the stock as a wave before the gun 
moves at all; that it is this “knock” 
that hurts; that the “shove” part of 
the recoil is of little moment, and that 
we can reduce the effect of the recoil 
on the shoulder the more we could 
change the “kfhiock” energy into “shove” 
energy; which, by the way, is what a 
recoil pad practically does. This dif- 
ference between the different amounts 
of “knock” and “shove” in two recoils 
that measure the same in foot-pounds, 
like say about 30 foot-pounds recoil in 
the .405 Winchester rifle and a 30 foot- 
pounds recoil in a shotgun, where one 
hurts like the mischief and the other 
does not, is that the rifle hurting re- 
coil of 30 foot-pounds has more “knock” 


and less “shove” in it than the shot- 
gun, where the shotgun has more 
“shove” and less “knock.” I merely 


advance this theory for possible courte- 
ous discussion and not as a settled fact. 

This is only a theory put forth for 
consideration, remember, and I for one 
am right willing to admit it is totally 
wrong if some kind soul will only prove 
it wrong, which I wish some one will; 
that is why, for one reason, I am ad- 
vancing it here in public print. I want 
to know, and so far I can learn little 
that is sure and clear and definite about 
recoil, or why a gun seems to shoot 
harder at one end than at the other 
end, in spite of the undoubtedly correct 
law of action and reaction. One result 
of all this will be, no doubt, that some 
genius will bob up pretty soon with the 
assertion that I said the law of action 
and reaction was not correct; but such 
is life. 

Now comes up another interesting 
question: If Mr. Anthony is correct, 
and the powder “force does about 250 
times aS much work upon the ball as 
upon the rifle’ because the rifle is 
about 250 times heavier than the ball— 
now suppose we screw two Krag bar- 
rels together so that the powder space 
is exactly equal in each one to the pow- 
der space inside a Krag shell. We load 
each barrel just the same as if it were 
still attached to its original action. This 
gives us, of course, two powder charges 
in the middle of a barrel just twice as 
long as a Krag barrel, with a _ bullet 
seated at either end. We now fire this 
affair. What happens? How do the 
results jibe with Mr. Anthony’s deduc- 
tions? I have not the least idea what 
the answers to the two questions would 
be. Apparently the recoil of each bul- 
let would be against the other bullet, 
and the gases would have only an equal 
amount of weight to act upon instead 
of 250 times as much, as in the case 
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when the barrels were screwed to the 
actions. There being no back to either 
barrel, there would be no recoil to 
either barrel; friction of bullets in bar- 
rel ignored here, of course; only direct 
backward recoil considered. My guess 
would be that each bullet would shoot 
just as far as it would have shot if it 
had recoiled against an action instead 
of against only another 150-grain bul- 
let, If such would result, then how 
does it affect Mr. Anthony’s explana- 
tion? And I want it distinctly under- 
stood here that I am in no way attack- 
ing Mr. Anthony. I am sincerely ask- 
ing for experimental information. 

So if some one with more money and 
time and opportunity than I have wants 
an interesting experiment in ballistics, 
let him work out the recoil problem, 
something as Dr. Mann worked the “X 
and Y” errors of the flight of a bullet 
to their correct solution. Personally, I 
believe Mr. Anthony is right, but I feel 
that something remains to be still fur- 
ther explained—so who wants the job? 
“T pass.” 

Swinging from theory to experiment, 
and from experiment back to theory, 
each changing the other as we swing 
from one to the other, is the way we 
learn things; is how science is ad- 
vanced. 

We know that a boat can sail faster 
than the wind, after mathematics had 
proven that it was impossible the boat- 
man did it; we know that the bullet 
has more killing power than the butt- 
plate; today we know why the boat 
sails faster than the wind blows—di- 
agonally, of course—but most of us do 
not know why the bullet has more kill- 
ing power than has the butt-plate. Will 
some one please tell us why? 

Concerning the .250-3000 soft-point 
bullets, and as Lieut. Col. Whelen says: 
“They work well in the .20-25 rifle, but 
when used in larger rifles with high 
velocity and high breech pressure, the 
sharp, soft point flows back at once, 
and the bullet departs from the barrel 
with a very blunt point.” And blunt 
point high velocity slugs manufactured 
in the barrel are not things with which 
to test the accuracy of any rifle, to my 
way of thinking, so hard-point Spitzer 
for such group tests, or nothing. The 
.250-3000, the .380-30, the .30-40, the 
Smm., and many other other bullets are 
very accurate if fired from tight cham- 
bers and with hard points of several 
shapes, but are not to be depended on 
for good groups from store guns with 
larger chambers’ shooting store soft- 
point ammunition. Still, if Whelen 
were to shoot at me with any of them 
I'd say: “Feet, do your duty,” and 
there would be a man-hole in the hori- 
zon. 

Results from selected guns with se- 
lected cartridges are no indication of 
what may always expect from commer- 
cial guns wifh commercial cartridges. 





The Single-Barrel Trap Gun. 
By Chas. Askins. 
Odd as it may seem, the single-barrel 


trap gun is not a descendant in a 
straight line from the double gun, tho 


it has many features common to the 
latter. Neither is it a reversion to the 
type of single-barrel gun common a 


hundred years ago. It appears to be a 
direct evolution, son, and maybe heir 
of the pump gun. 

Ilere, then, is its line of descent. The 
magazine shotgun, lever-action; the 





pump, or trombone action shotgun, of 
which I believe the first was the Spen- 
cer; the modern pump gun; the pump 
gun with top rib; the single-barrel 
without a magazine. 

From the beginning—for thirty or 
forty years anyhow—many have pre- 
ferred a single tube to sight over both 
at the trap and in the field, In course 
of time, when the personal preferences 
of shooters began to be felt, a top rib 
was asked for and secured on the re- 
peating shotgun. The reason for this 
may have been a lingering liking for 
the sighting plane of the double gun, 
the rib on the single giving it somewhat 
the same appearance to the eye. Many 
pump-action guns were now built. with 
a top rib, and few who tried it cared 
to go back to the round barrel to sight 
over. 

The men who liked the pump gun at 
the trap, and there were a lot of them, 
gradually arrived at a conviction that 
the repeating feature of the arm was 
useless. It was, in fact, a slight hand- 
icap, for balance was altered by filling 
the magazine, and if it were filled and 
then emptied at successive singles, the 
balance must alter slightly from shot 
to shot. Of course, the arm was gen- 
erally used as a single-loader, a shell 
dropped in for each bird, but what was 
the use of the magazine. 

If the magazine was useless, the thing 
to do was to leave it off. Here was an 
opportunity for the builders of pump 
guns to furnish a single shot, but they 
didn't take it. The double gun men 
had felt the competition of the pump 
guns pretty sharply, so they took very 
kindly to the idea of a single-barrel gun 
for the trap. Naturally, they adapted 
many features of their double guns to 
this single shot, and hence we find the 
tip-up barrel, the hammers, ejectors, 
springs, and some of the bolts common 
to the double guns. If the manufac- 
turers of the pump had turned their at- 
tention to the single-barrel we may take 
it for granted that it would have been 
different. I feel pretty well assured 
that if the Winchester Arms Company 
had built a single-shot, -it would have 
been with a fixed barrel, breech lock, 
finger lever—very like the single-shot 
rifle. Maybe we will have it yet, and 
I’d expect a corking good gun. 

The bolting mechanisms of these 
guns is, of course, an important fea- 
ture, for the strain is about the same 
on one of them as on a double. Under- 
bolts into a lug, and crossbolt were re- 
tained, tho the Ithaca people found it 
necessary to change from a top-lever to 
a true cross bolt, since their cross bolt 
runs thru two lugs, or two extensions 
of what is ordinarily the top rib. 

The first snag that the manufactur- 
ers of the single-barrel trap gun ran up 
against was the top rib. Shooters 
wanted a rib well above the barrel so 
that it wouldn’t heat and radiate heat 
waves as the barrel became hot. The 
barrel had considerable taper, and this 
was an additional reason why the rib 
should be mounted on pedestals. The 
raised rib worked charmingly, and also 
it worked off the gun, sometimes. 

It was discovered in due course of 
time that a hot barrel expanded, and 
that a cool rib didn’t expand. They 
disagreed and failed to hold together. 
The A. H. Fox Gun Company tells me 
that if a single-barrel trap gun is shot 
rapidly it not only expands but the 
barrel lengthens, lengthens as much as 
a sixty-fourth of an inch. Meantime the 
rib doesn’t expand and it doesn't 
lengthen, the barrel ex- 


consequently 
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tends the sixty-fourth of an inch be- 
yond the rib, and rib and barrel part 
company, or else the rib keeps its grip 
and bends the barrel upward—man 
shooting with a bent barrel and shoot- 
ing high. They overcome this trouble 
by mounting their pedestals in a slot 
or groove where they have some play. 

The Ithaca Gun Company decided 
that most of the heat and most of the 
expansion took place at the breech and 
for a short distance forward. They 
therefore made their rig solid at the 
breech so that it could expand along 
with the barrel, which ended trouble 
for them. The Parkers claim a method 
of their own for attaching the rib, par- 
ticulars of which they do not state. 
They maintain that they have the best 
top rib ever placed on a gun. 

The principle of the thing is that the 
rib must be level and high above the 
barrel; it must not heat; it must never 
loosen; it must never bend the barrel. 
Somehow or another, each manufac- 
turer has worked out the problem to 
suit himself, and so long as the fea- 
tures mentioned are retained we need 
not worry about methods, 

I was curious to know what these 
veteran manufactuers thought about 
the shooting qualities of the single-bar- 
rel. I wanted to know if they didn’t 
think it would outshoot a double gun. 
They were not to be trapped into any 
such admission, making double guns 
themselves. The Parkers said that they 
would not guarantee the single-barrel 
to out-pattern the double, but as a 
matter of fact perhaps patterns were 
a bit higher. Here is what they say: 
“We do, however, believe that the av- 
erage single-barreled gun may give a 
trifle better and more even distribu- 
tion of pattern than a double, because 
of the fact that the single-barrel is 
much more heavy walled and the thick- 
ness of wall is even, with a consequent 
less liability to distortion.” 

Regarding balance, the manufactur- 
ers were unanimous. Yes; they could 
make a single barrel to balance as well 
as a double barrel, and better than any 
pump gun. I expected them to say 
that, and the reader will know that 
they would say it, for none of them 
makes a pump gun. However, and| 
nevertheless, there is no reason why | 


they shouldn’t be telling the exact | 


truth, and they might have gone a step | 
further and stated that on the average | 
they could make the single balance bet- | 
ter than the average of double guns. | 
Logically, the single barrel is more) 
readily and more easily brought to a} 
balance than the double barrel. 

Here is some of the logic: A double 
gun with 30-inch barrels, using normal 
weight of frame and stock, is readily | 
brought to a_ balance. 3ut one man 
asks for 32-inch barrels, another for 
24-inch, and every measurement be- 
tween. With the short barrels, stock | 
and frame may be lightened a bit, but} 
the gun is pretty apt to be butt-heavy | 
at that, and there is always a possibil- 
ity of turning out a 32 or 34-inch weap- | 
on muzzle-heavy. rreat care in a 
weapon of high grade would prevent | 
this from happening, of course, and by 
and large our gun builders do a good 
job, yet that single barrel of 30 or 32| 
inches lends itself to balance. | 

With the sameness in barrel length, 
i like frame, a model of stock that is} 
varied but a trifle, with a barrel that 
‘an be turned down and still retain | 
plenty of metal, I can see no reason | 
why the single barrels should not bal-| 
anee. In fact, the shooter can be given! 























ere They Are! 


The new military rifle powders 
Hercules 300 and Hercules 308 


These powders are specially 
adapted for use in the 
Springfield and Krag. 
For particulars address 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1017 ORANGE STREET 


Wilmington Delaware 




















Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are al] out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses. 


Atd 

mail, Afy cous” THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “*™'w72", Nom vors 

4 practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.). mailed for 10c to all customers, 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






NO CATALOGS 
PAUL E. STEUCK i Kinase Rep xinine 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


























Ga Attach this Motor 
to 
Your Boat 










New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 


Se or the camp. 
} 
\ It is simple, economical 
; and practical and takes 
but a few minutes to 
‘ _ install. 
ig 1 
shiindihiag Ask for our booklet 
he and learn about the 


30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Company 


2009 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 

Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire 

In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lessersense it contains 100,000 
acresof valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty. trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animalscan be seen during the sum- 
mer season Tt is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Huuter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on @ noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. Noone connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, ressonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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any sort of balance that he thinks he 
wants, whether it is a real balance or 
what the marksman considers his bal- 
ance or his modification of balance, or 
au balance that suits his style, or any- 
thing else in the shape of balance that 
the gunner has worked out sufficiently 
to describe, 

Fact is, that the single-barrel trap 
gun is the crank’s own weapon, just as 
the big single-shot rifles were the one 
and only model of rifle that the 200- 
yard sharpshooters would tolerate. As 
a final contribution to individuality, the 
clay bird shot ought to be permitted to 
load his arm after a fashion to suit 
himself. Do not limit him in any way, 
either in powder or shot, and may I be 
there to see the fun’ when he gets to 
loading. 

Another feature of the single-barrel 
that contributes to success with it is 
the fore-end. My friend Smith says 
that a beaver tail fore-end is great. The 
end, being enlarged forward, fills the 
hand and will not drive back thru it. 
The result is that the left hand takes 
up the recoil, less of it reaches the 
shoulder, the gun is held down and 
doesn’t jump, the cheek is not punished, 
the arm delivers its charge more stead- 
ily without kicking off the mark. I be- 
lieve every word he says. 

I heartily wish that beaver tail fore- 
end could be placed on small bore guns. 
One of the things that I have against 
a gun smaller than a 16 is that barrels 
and the tip of the fore-end fail to fill 
the hand, and the ball of the thumb 
and the fingers rise above the line of 


sight. The gun is too low down in the 
grip, obscuring the view, and maybe 


interfering with the aim. I believed 
this so strongly that some years ago l 
fixed up a fore-end hand-hold which 
filled my hand and brought the barrels 
up to where they ought to be. My pat- 
ent fore-end tended to unbalance the 
arm; it became loose and bothered me, 


so that I finally discarded it, but it 
worked while it worked, and I'd like 
another built in with a 20-bore gun. 


Not a question in my mind but what 
the beaver tail fore-end is a decided 
advantage, perhaps the most positive 
advantage of any feature of the single- 
barrel trap gun. 

I wished to learn what the factories 
thought of the advantages of the single- 
barrel, They are a pretty conservative 
lot and hate to take a positive stand. 
The Fox people say: “The single-bar- 
rel trap gun would seem to represent 
the best gun for its purpose that a man 
could have. It is very much like a one- 
purpose tool as compared with a gen- 
eral-purpose tool. The former may be 
used only for one particular operation 
for which it was built, but it usually 
does that operation a little better than 
another machine which has a broader 
general use.’ The Parkers: “As to 
the advantages of a single over a dou- 
ble gun, we think that subject has been 
pretty thoroly threshed out by the va- 
rious writers, and we can only say 
that we believe it lays in the personal 
views of the user as to whether he de- 
sires a narrow, high rib for line of 
sight, or whether he desires a_ wide, 
flat surface to sight over. We are on 
the fence, and are prepared to give the 
customer whichever he desires.” 

Summing it all up, I'd say that the 
single-barrel trap gun ought to be the 
most lasting and the strongest breech- 
loading shotgun ever built, this hecause 
of depth of frame, strength of bolts, 
direct thrust to the rear, and general 
heavy weight. It ought to be the best 


balanced shotgun ever put together, not 
in isolated examples, but as a rule. The 
man who could not build one of these 
guns to balance would be a dub. 

In shooting qualities the gun ought 
to be at least a trifle superior to other 
12-bore shotguns, The amount of metal 
in the barrel, the fact that it requires 
no adjustment to insure shooting to the 
center of another tube, the ability to 
expand evenly without coming into con- 
tact with rigid and not expanding steel, 
the minimum of tolerance necessary in 
the shell chamber, the uniformity of 
the shells and the loads, all further and 
contribute to good shooting. 

I can’t myself quite see the wisdom 
or the necessity of a beveled cone in 


front of the chamber of a trap gun, 
which uniformly shoots a 2%-inch 
shell. A beveled cone, as Sweeley puts 
it, is merely a funnel which insures 


funneling in the shot charge from any 
length of shell. If the case is an eighth 
of an inch short it still funnels in, and 
if the case is an eighth of an inch long 
it merely extends up into the bevel and 
shoots. 3ut in either case the charge 
is badly upset, and uselessly upset, 
where it is certain but one length of 
‘ase would be used, As mentioned be 
fore, tho, I'd like to see every man 
given the privilege of loading as he 


liked. For myself, I'd take an eight 
pound gun, half choked, and put an 


ounce and a half of No. 8 shot into it. 
If I missed—gosh!—I wouldn’t expect 
to miss. 


I am inclined to grow enthusiastic 
about that beaver-tailed fore-end. My 


theory of shotgun aiming or shotgun 
pointing is that the gun is pointed by 
both hands, that these two hands 
should be nearly on a level. Therefore 
I would have a high comb on the stock, 
a fairly straight stock, a straight grip, 
and a deep fore-end. A man can aim 
any kind of a gun with any kind of a 
stock, if he has time enough, but when 
he has but one chance, and where the 
hands fail the eye can’t correct, then 
he had better have his hands in line 
and working together. The deep fore 
end, enlarged forward instead of en 
larged back (which tends to insure the 
piece slipping thru the hand) and th 
high, level sighting plane insured by) 
the elevated rib are a beautiful sight 
ing combination. 

The single-barrel trap gun lends it 
self to every refinement of gun stock 
ing. We can have trap combs or nar 
row combs, cast-off or cast-in, cheek 
piece, Monte Carlo combs, and an) 
slant, depth and width of butt-plate 
Don’t forget the pitch. A man ¢an’t 
hit anything unless he has his gun 
pitched right, tho in the end he wil! 
have to so some of the pitching him 
self. Have every refinement you cal 
think of put on the gun, and when you 
get tired of them, send it back to the 
factory and have it restocked with 
2-inch drop, inch and half at comb, and 
let it go at that. 

So long as double-bird shooting is un 
popular, and they tell me it is a tough, 
hard game, I can see nothing for it ex 
cept a single-barrel trap gun. If double 
bird shooting comes in, that is anothe! 
story which we need not take up here 
The factories say that the single-barre! 
will, of course, tend to discourage dou- 
ble-bird shooting. At present there is 
no need of a man handicapping himsel! 
by a gun built for doubles when ther 
are no doubles to shoot at. 

They tell me that the single barre! 
used on these arms costs more than 


one of a pair of double barrels, and that 
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the barrels are rather difficult to se- 
‘ure at that. I infer that the Parkers 
are forging their own barrels, and tak- 
ng an advantage of the opportunity to 
forge the lugs as an integral part of the 
barrel. The A. H. Fox Company tells 
me that they have a supply of barrels 
which will last them for some time. 

However, concerning the cost of shot- 
suns, Whether single or double, built by 
our standard factories, we have every 
reason to be proud of the manner in 
which these people have kept prices 
within bounds. The double gun or the 
single trap gun is a bit higher than it 
used to be, but the percentage of in- 
crease is a trifle compared with the 
way other things have advanced, even 
other firearms. Take the small bore 
rifle, for example, and find prices fully 
doubled. 

The Parkers tell me that they greatly 
regret the mounting cost of gun build- 
ing, for they desire to supply their pa- 
trons at the very lowest price possible. 
The Ithaca company advises me that, 
notwithstanding their facilities for 
building guns cheaply, they have expe- 
rienced a slight loss this last year— 
that is, they have not quite charged 
énough to cover the cost of building. 
I believe them. 

When it costs a dollar an hour to 
employ practically unskilled labor, men 
who have a very trifling mechanical 
knowledge indeed, guns are going to 
cost. I spent some months in the Ed- 
lystone rifle factory during the war, 
and I know exactly the kind of a man 
who gets that dollar an hour, and how 
ubsolutely indifferent he is to the wel- 
fare of his employers. Dang the whole 
business! The factory must pass it on 
to the consumer, and there is no other 
way out of it, 


Comparing Old 13-Lb. Guns With 
Those of Modern Make. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Under “Effi- 
ciency of Old Guns” in the January 
(1920) number of Outdoor Life Mr. V. 
(;. McMurry writes some things that 
certainly are astonishing. First, he 
states the blue bull of India is the larg- 
est antelope. Where does the African 
eland come in? Again, his old Ballard 
rifle was o. k, just as he bought it with 
the load it was made for, and would 
kill any game found in India. He 
spoiled a good gun. Now we come to 
that wonderful 13-pound double-barrel, 
so-called 12-bore blunderbuss. In the 
first place, the maker who made that 
sun for a 12-bore and has to be used 
with 10-bore balls, with all due re- 
sards, knows very little about gun mak- 
ing. In the second place, if the maker 
advised him to use 2% drams_ black 
powder as a priming and 3% drams of 
hotgun smokeless powder on top, then 
he not only is ignorant of gun making, 
hut does not even know how to load 
ne. This is some more Linkletter 
style of business. Mr. McMurry will be 
looking at his cannon one of these days 
fter using such loads and wondering 
how it happened.” Think of lugging 
round a 13-pound cannon when a .256 
ewton, with 140-grain bullet, at 500 
irds from the muzzle, has more en- 
ergy than this cannon has at the muz- 
le. This .256 Newton will kill at one 
hot the biggest tiger that ever trod 
the Indian jungle, and you can shoot 
him front or rear and the buzzsaw pro- 
ctile will go right thru, grinding his 
isides into mush, and, for that matter, 
ie .250-3000 Savage will do the same 





thing. Now why carry around a ¢can- 
non when a 7 or 744-pound gun will put 


it so far in the shade that they are not 


| 
| 





even in hailing distance of one another? | 


Personally, I have a double-ball gun, | 


12-gauge, but it does not weigh 13 
pounds. Recently I made a test of this 
against the .256 Newton, shooting at a 


limb on a beech tree 30 yards distant, | 


limb about six inches in diameter. 1 


fired the ball gun, the ball striking a 


little to one side of the center, knock- 
ing off the bark. It glanced off. 1 


tried the Newton about ten inches lower | 


down, where the limb was heavier. At 
the crack of the rifle the air was filled 
with splinters, the limb almost half cut 


off. When that buzzsaw got into oper-. | 
ation it went crashing right thru. The | 


ball gun produced what the Britisher 
ealls a “stunning effect.” This stun- 
ning business may be all right for cot- 
tontails and such like, but it is poor 


work for Indian tigers, African lions | 


or grizzly bears. 
swinging a 13-pound cannon on a charg- 
ing lion or a fleeing buck. 
Roosevelt’s “African Game Tales” and 
get the account of the graveyard at 
Niobrara, Africa, and you 
story of what happens to the man who 
uses guns of this kind. I believe it is 
generally conceded that the old double 
10, 12, 16 and 20-bore muzzle-loading 
rifles were better shooters than the 
same guns as breech-loaders. 

The best shooting double rifle I ever 
saw was made by Isaae Hollis & Sons. 
It was a 20-bore, 34-inch barrel, and 
weighed 11 pounds. This gun was a 
good killer at 300 vards, a range at 
which no 10 or 12-bore will do any 
good. The old 40, 45 and 50-caliber 
Ballard, Sharps and Remington rifles 
were far superior in killing qualities, 
range and accuracy to any 10 or 12- 
bore double gun ever made in England; 
as Frederick Irland used to say, “they 
were not backyard playthings.” A good 
heavy cylinder bore shotgun with a 


properly fitted ball is just as effective | 


as the double rifle of the same _ bore. 
But don’t go to shooting at beech or 
sycamoretrees with a ball gun or dou- 
ble rifle if you don’t expect to get your 
head knocked off with the rebounding 
ball. You will be astonished at just 
how little penetration they have got. 

I trust Mr. McMurry will not be of- 
fended at my remarks, as they are 
simply based on the results of my own 
experience, and not somebody’s say-so. 

Pa. J. N. CROSSLAND. 


Stevenson Complies With McCut- 
chen’s Request to Explain. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In writing on 
any subject I have always tried to stick 
to the facts, and if I made a mistake 
to correct it at once, even if no one else 
called my attention to it. Furthermore, 
I never wish to do anyone an injustice, 
so when Mr. McCutchen asks for an 
explanation (in the March number) I 
feel that I should offer it. 

After reading the articles by Mr. Mc- 
Givern and Mr. McCutchen in March 
Outdoor Life with the additional de- 
tails they give it is easy to see that, 


Read Col. | 


have the | 


Just imagine yourself | 





} 
| 
| 





as Mr. McCutchen says, they were of- | 
fering to wager on two different prop- | 


ositions, so I am willing to acknowl- 


edge that in writing what I did on that | 


particular subject I did Mr. McCutchen 
an injustice, which I regret very much, 
indeed. 

I think Mr. McCutchen’s offer to 
wager on a duplication of percentages 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK™ 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If yourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 




















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


“ae ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
SN Br modern scientific in- 

\ vention, the wonderful new 
| discovery that relieves rup- 

‘ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
y U. S. patents. Catalogue 

and measure blanks mailed free. 


vhs. Send name and address today, 
C. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 






















Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 
M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 
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trophies of your hunting 
trips are a reflection of your "bs 
carefulness in choosing a capa- 
ble taxidermist. We have the largest 
and most complete plant in the U.S. 
for the tanning of skins and expert ate 
mounting of trophies, 
Preserve the results of your bear and lion hunts 
thie spring. Send them to us for we're special- 
iste in mounting bears and lions, 

FIELD GUIDE & FREE 

BIG GAME BOOK 
Contains record of North American Big Game. 
Its 32 illustrated pages will charm and convince 
you. Game heads and rugs for sale to realistically 
decorate your home, den or office. Also send for our 
fur catalog which shows illustrations and prices of 
fur covered wearing apparel for men and women 
made from your own skins. Write us today. 


JONAS BROS. , sso ronntexs 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 

hillings PREVENTS Q_KINKY are 

wive Ta al ree ; 

Wixcdey TANGLINGCX LINES = 
in Bait Casting, Still, Rapid, Tidal, Trolling and Ice Fishing, 
Bottom or Surface. You bait two hooks with your favorite bait 
or spoons. When one is struck, it automatica ly swings and 
makes a direct pull. ITIS A BOON TO FISHERDOM 
and itis worth trying, and it TURNS THE TRICK. 
Insure better results by sending today a DOLLAR for 5 or 
Sample 25c. Postpaid. 1722 HARMAN STREET, 
HENRY M. SCHILLING BROOKLYN,N. Y.C 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 

















Heddon 

Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 






o 
Weedless 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


er A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of ‘“‘The Modern Rifle,”’ 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 








60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 











AWOSIAC 


Send for literature 
Jas. Heddon’s Sonsaliil 
« Dowagiac, Mich. 





| against 
| paragraphs of his article. 





a year after Mr. McGivern had special- 
ized on that particular stunt was safe 
enough. Mr. McGivern could come close 
enough to it to vindicate himself and 
still lose. 

If at the time I wrote my December 
article I had understood matters as I 
do now I should certainly not have ac- 
cused Mr. McCutchen of “backing 
down;” neither should I have written 
the last paragraph in my March article 
suggesting a match between the two 
gentlemen. That, I admit, was uncalled 
for, but to tell the truth I was some- 
what nettled because I considered that 
my own writings in August Outdoor 
Life had been greatly misrepresented. 
In that article, on page 106, I gave Mr. 
McCutchen’s records of 421 for 50 shots 
and 627 for 75 shots, yet Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. McCutchen and Capt. Hardy all 
accuse me of questioning his records. 
Mr. McCutchen made such a charge 
me in each of the first three 
Capt. Hardy 
gives Mr. McCutchen’s records exactly 
as I did, and then accuses me of ques- 
tioning the fact that he held such rec- 
ords. Every score I quoted was copied 
from official records, and no one has 
pointed out any mistake in the figures, 
but these three gentlemen all accuse 
me of questioning the records, making 
awkward blunders, ete., and I feel that 
there is far excuse for their 
charges than for the mistake I made, 
for many others understood the wager 
proposition as I did. 

It has always seemed a very strange 
coincidence that Mr. Thomas, Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen and Capt. Hardy should all 
fail to see where I published Mr, Mc- 


less 


Cutechen’s records and should all refer 
to it in almost identical language. 
However, all that is over now and 


the case is closed as far as I am con- 
cerned. I wish, however, to assure all 
concerned that there is no animosity or 
ill-will on my part. I should just as 


soon hear of Mr. McCutchen or any 
other Denver shooter winning every 
event in the U. S. R. A. matches, and 


repeating the performance year after 
year, aS anybody alse, but I think oth- 
ers should have what credit is due them 
also. Mr. MeGivern has shown where 
Dr. Snook won the “rapid-fire cham- 
pionship of the world,” or, in other 
words, the U. S. R. A. military cham- 
pionship, seven times in the last eight 
years, It seemed that Mr. MeCutchen’s 
win in 1914 has been played up pretty 
strong. E. L. STEVENSON. 
Calif. 


Information from Mr. Askins. 


Editor Outdoor Life (attention Chas. 
Askins) :—I understand that you are 
very well posted and interested in the 
general ballistics of shotguns. I have 
just returned from a big game hunt in 
British Columbia and am strongly im- 
pressed with the desirability of getting 
hold of some kind of a very small-bore 
shotgun for use on partridges, ptarmi- 
gan, ete., in place of a .22 caliber rifle 
or pistol. 

My present idea would be in the form 
of a revolver with a skeleton stock and 
long choke bore barrel, chambered for 
the .41 shot shell. The point on which 
I would like information is, what would 
be the minimum length of a choke bore 


| barrel which would give a fairly good 


pattern and penetration?—E. H. Steed- 
man, St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—Your letter of the 17th has 
reached me thru the kindness of Out- 
door Life. It strikes me that the best 


gun for your use would be the Marble 
Game-Getter. It is two-barreled, the up- 
per for .22 caliber cartridge, the lower 
may be had for .410 shot cartridge. I 
see no reason why this gun with an 
18-inch barrel could not be so choked 
as to do your work. It would weigh 
about 4% pounds. It can be had with 
barrels from 12 to 18 inches and has a 
skeleton stock which folds down. I 
have been in the army quite a while 
and have not paid much attention to 
firearms. The address of the Marble 
Arms Company used to be Gladstone, 
Mich. This gun comes with a scabbard 
and can be hung over the shoulder, 
where its weight is not greatly felt— 
not more than a big revolver would be. 
It ought to fix you out for small game 
like grouse, and will kill very well up 
to 20 yards or a trifle farther.—Chas. 
Askins. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last is- 
sue of your magazine, in reply to a re- 
quest for information regarding the 
slide-action Remington repeating rifle, 
information was given relating to the 
spiral magazine of this rifle having the 
full effect of a box magazine with re- 
gard to the handling of spitzer type bul- 
lets. Now, this information is of great 
interest to a large percentage of the 
shooting public, the rifle being used 
practically everywhere in the United 
States. The tag accompanying the rifle 
from the manufacturers. states that 
pointed bullets should not be used, ex- 
cept as a single loader. 

Will you kindly have Mr. Askins give 
his opinion as to whether this is cor- 
rect, or whether it is perfectly safe and 
practical to use spitzer ammunition thru 
the magazine of this rifle? If it is safe 
and practical, I am sure a great many 
shooters will be very glad to know it, 
and I believe that Mr. Askins’ word on 
the matter would settle it for all time. 
—J. DeNyse, Hillsdale, Ore. 

Answer.—Your letter concerning the 
use of spitzer bullets in a Remington 
rifle with spiral magazine has reached 
me thru the kindness of Outdoor Life. 
I submitted this matter to the Reming- 
ton Arms Company and their reply, thru 
Mr. A. F, Lane, was that the spiral 
magazine, being intended to throw the 
point of the bullet away from the prim- 
er, sometimes threw this point between 
the head of the shell and the walls of 
the magazine, thus jamming. If the 
rifle jams, better not use the bullets. 
The bullets would be safe enough, and 
if I had one of the rifles would try 
them in it before accepting anyone's 
conclusions.—Chas. Askins. 











C. G. Williams of Unit No. 327, 
Davenport, Iowa, who has done so 
much for the boys in his city, has 
been elected a member of _ the 
Davenport School Board, with the 
official title ‘‘Instructor in Rifle 
Practice.’’ The distinction which 
Mr. Williams has is that he is the 
first known paid instructor of rifle 
practice of any public school board 
in the country. Instructor Williams 
has worked very hard with his boys 
and gives them a great deal of his 
time in connection with his duties as 
editor of the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Department of Outdoor Life and 
is worthy of this high reward. 
Moral: ‘‘He who gives most, re- 
ceives most.’’—Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps News. 
































Life of Rifle Barrels. 
By Bill. 

‘there has been so much controversy 
during the years that the jacketed or 
so-called high velocity bullet has been 
n use as to the effect of the use of 
this bullet on a rifle barrel and the life 
of a rifle barrel when this ammunition 
ix used continuously in it, also so many 
questions have arisen as the result of 
the above as to whether a new bullet 
could not be found that would be as ef- 
fective as the cupro-nickel jacketed bul- 
let and yet give somewhere near the 
life of a rifle barrel that the lead bullet 
does, that it is thought the following 
resumé of private testing would be in- 
teresting to the readers of Outdoor Life. 

Krom tests carried on privately by 
the writer it was ascertained that the 
life of two nickel steel rifle barrels of 
Winchester make, shooting Model ’06 
Service ammunition, was from 5,000 to 
8,000 rounds, and that the life of two 
Springfield rifle barrels of Rock Island 
Arsenal make was from 4,000 to 7,000 
rounds. From similar tests on two sim- 
ilar Winchester rifle barrels with Serv- 
ice model ammunition, but with copper 
jncketed bullets, it was determined that 
the life of the barrel was approximately 
30,000 rounds—that is, the life of the 
burrel until it burst. 

In the first test the principal defect 
seemed to be cupro-nickel fouling, which 
gathered in various parts of the bore 
in masses and which caused pitting of 
the bore at those points. These masses 
of cupro-nickel fouling seemed to break 
uWway from the wall of the bore with 
continued shooting and left a pit or 
hole in the wall of the bore where ex- 
cessive wear began to be apparent un- 
til it again filled up with fouling. Un- 
dev cleaned condition with continued 
shooting, the cupro-nickel fouling gath 
ered at the same points, but more quick- 
ly and in larger quantities. Shooting 
wis continued until the barrel burst 
about nine inches from the breech, «p- 
parently more from the effects of me- 
tallic fouling than from erosion of pow- 
der gases. There was one patch of 
cupro-nickel fouling at the edge of the 
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The Best Thing 
in Camp 


After a big day’s fishing 
or hunting or just — 
ing around it feels 
mighty good to stretch 
. out full length on a com- 
: — fortable Gold Medal Cot 

—and rest. And with Mosquito ities over the Mosquito Frame attach- 
ed, there is freedom from all insect pests. 


Besides the comfort they give, Gold Medal cots are convenient, light and 
strong. They fold compactly for shipping, carrying or storing away. 
They are quickly setup. And they’re made to stand rough use. 

At Sporting Goods, Hardware and Furniture Stores and Tent-Makers. Or 
write for complete catalog of Cots, Chairs, Tables, Mosquito Netting 
Frames, etc., and name of nearest dealer. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
For 30 years makers of Practical Folding Furniture for Camp and Home. i 
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Tenting Tonight 


More motorists are “tenting tonight’’ with Stoll Auto Beds than with all other 








fissure that was apparently welded onto | 
the steel which measured 11/64 inch in | 


depth, 15/64 inch in width and 34 inch 


n length. The muzzle of the barrel | 


vas not affected by the shooting to any 
“rent extent. 


In the second test, with the pure cop- | 


wer-jacketed bullets (likewise with the 
solid copper, the bronze and the copper 
allow bullets), there was a= slight red- 
lish fouling. or, as observed, more of a 
hurnishing effect than fouling along the 
lands of the rifling, which, upon clean 
ng with strong ammonia, proved to be 
opper fouling; but this fouling was 
listributed evenly over the entire length 
f the barrel from chamber to muzzle 
nd did not cause pitting; moreover, 
pon cleaning, followed by further 
shooting, it was discovered that the 





arrel did not become coated with the | 
opper fouling as readily as at first, | 


nd continued shooting and cleaning | 
showed that less fouling collected as | 
he barrel became worn, until it finally | 
urst at the breech from the erosion of | 


powder gases. The muzzle was not af- 


fected by the shooting, but was in as 


<ood eondition as originally. 


During the years 1915 and 1916 the 
‘viter was testing ammunition at the | 


. M. C. Co.’s plant in Bridgeport, Conn., 
nd there for the first time saw the 


copper Service bullet of the French ar- | 


ilies. They, the French, have the most 











makes combined, because it is the only outfit which sets up either from or in- 

dependent of carand is the only one socompact that a comfortable bed for two, 
a positively waterproof tent and all necessary bedding ride on the running 

board wv ithout blocking car doors. Write for dealer's name. : 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
3257 Larimer Street DENVER, COLO. 


Established Dealers 
La /( 


SS 
‘S¥oll Auto Bed and Waterproof Tent 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with our JULY number 


Outdoor Life 


will sell on the news-stands at 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Until July 1, however, we shall accept subscriptions at the 
old rate of $2 a year; $4 for two years. Orders must be in 
our office not later than July 1, 1920. If you want to con- 
tinue reading Outdoor Life, which at the new price will be 
better, larger and more attractive than ever, fill out the 
coupon printed below and send remittance for either the one 
year or the two year rate designated. 


























Sign, tear off and mail this coupon today M 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


I enclose $_- ..-for which send me Outdoor Life for_________year beginning _..1920 
Name 

Street __ 

8 oe oe 2 ; _..- State. 
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SLEEP—REFRESHING SLEEP 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! 
Its what you go for. Make sure that you get it, too. You’ll never 
know how really good the nights in camp can be ’till you snuggle 
down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for 
his bed. Weighs about the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the 
roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to wake 
you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on the hot nights, 
warm on the cold ones. Never a bit of ground dampness to worry 
about, and there’s more sound, refreshing sleep in a Perfection 
Sleeping Bag with Air Mattress than in any other bed made. 


When deflated, can be rolled into a small bundle that almost fits your pocket. 
Lasts indefinitely. 


Mattresses are made of the best quality rubber cloth in various sizes, have re- 
movable Khaki or Denim covers, and are furnished with or without sleeping bags. 


Sleeping bags are made of Brown Water-proof Duck, constructed along the most 
scientific lines. Pump for inflating furnished free with each mattress. Used by 
auto tourists, members of the Forest Service, sportsmen and explorers. 


Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers 
Send for free catalog 


The Atlantic-Pacific Mfg. Co. 


ROLLED-UP 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 








TENTOBED & 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
roll up ina small package very light in 
weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, 
require no stakes or poles. Water- 
proof and Insect-proof. 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in Hotel bills in a few days. 
You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also 
our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY, Dept. 9 SOC HICAGO, He 








inaccurate rifle bullet of any nation, 
and forward their claims, which are all 
legitimate, and claim efficiency and bal- 
listic qualities as its special assets. 

In testing the various types of am- 
munition the writer found that with 
all types of rifles, the French excepted, 
the maximum efficiency of the barrel 
was at the time that they were first 
shot, or not later than fifty shots had 
been fired, and from this point onward 
the barrel deteriorated until, at the fir- 
ing of about 900 rounds, the rifle barrel 
showed a decreased velocity equivalent 
to —35 foot-seconds when the gun was 
discarded. This list included the U. S. 
Model ’03, the Serbian 7 mm., the Bel- 
gian 8 mm., the Russian 7.65, the Brit- 
ish .303, etc. 

The French rifles, on the contrary, 
proved more efficient when firing stand- 
ard Service ammunition, until about 
1,200 rounds had been fired, when it 
was at its maximum, continuing to about 
2.000 rounds, when it was at its turn- 
ing point, and then deteriorating until 
at about 4,000 rounds, when the ve- 
locity had fallen to —35 foot-seconds 
from standard, when the barrel was 
discarded. 

The French inspectors would not al- 
low the operation known as “leading”’ 
to be included in the list of operations 
of manufacture of the barrel, and as 
the rifling was done with the hook cut- 
ter the grooves looked as tho they had 
been chewed out by mice, figuratively 
speaking, for they were very rough. 

When these barrels were used with 
the French Service bullet, which (if 
memory serves correctly) is copper 93, 
alloy 7 per cent, weight 192+2 grains, 
boat shaped, with a bearing of approxi- 
mately 1/10 inch in the shell and 
3/10 extreme bearing in the rifle barrel, 
the apparent result of firing was that 
the hollows in the grooves and side of 
the rifling were filled up with copper 
and the high spots only slightly worn 
until toward the later period of the 
maximum efficiency the copper bullet 
had a bearing upon copper for the most 
part. To this, the writer claims, could 
be attributed the long life of the French 
Service rifle barrel. In fact, toward 
the later period of the writer’s service 
at the U. M. C. plant the difficulty of 
obtaining the French rifle barrels for 
testing ammunition was so great that 
the barrels on hand were used to 2 
maximum of 7,000 shots fired and a re- 
duction of velocity of —110 foot-sec- 
onds. The wear on the barrel did not 
seem excessive, nor did the amount of 
erosion by powder gases prove to be 
other than negligent, as shown by cham- 
ber casts made by the writer. 

It is known that about 1912-1913 the 
U. S. Ordnance Department carried on 
tests with a hard bronze-jacketed bullet, 
which was discarded on account of ex- 
cessive stripping, which stopped all tests 
as to other than cupro-nickel jackets. 

In tests carried on at the U. M. C. 
plant by shooting into a vat of water 
and collecting the bullets, it was proven 
that stripping occurred far less often 
with copper-jacketed bullets than with 
cupro-nickel jacketed bullets. It was 
also ascertained that some of the al- 
leged stripping was not stripping at all, 
but a squeezing out or melting out of 
the Iead core of the bullet. The writer 
has several bullet jackets that were 
found intact, but with practically no 
lead core in them. He also has severa! 
jackets from round-nose .30-40 or .30 ’05 
bullets, as shot from the Krag or U. § 
Service rifle, Model ’03, that were found 
on the plains of Montana and Wyo 
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ming, and which did not contain any 
of the core, so that some of the alleged 
stripping was from other sources. A 
great many of the defective bullets, as 
found in the test mentioned above, had 
at least half of the core protruding from 
the rear of tne jacket and the marks 
of the crimping on the core indicated 
that the core was squeezed out of the 
jacket in some way and not melted out 
as some would have us believe. 

The efficiency of the U. S. rifle bar- 
rel, and all other barrels made in the 
various arms companies, as at present 
made and used, is at the time that it 


is first put in service. This efficiency | 
should be prolonged, and in the case of | 
rifles shooting cupro-nickel jacketed | 
bullets, could be somewhat prolonged | 
by the use of copper-jacketed bullets. | 


That, as the facts deduced from the) 
above noted tests point out, the life of 
each barrel could be increased from 
three to six times the number of shots 
from each barrel by the substituting of 
a copper-jacketed bullet, and in the case | 
of the military rifle, where a soft-nose | 
bullet is not desired, by the use of a} 
copper bullet: 

Tests carried on by the Ordnance De- | 
partment, as outlined by articles in the | 
Journal U. S. Artillery for March and 
April, 1910, show a life of 3,000 shots 
with the Service bullet before the ex-| 


cessive wear caused the test to be dis-| Cut shows our Denver Special 
| $10.00 


continued. 

The writer has also carried on tests | 
with a solid bronze bullet weighing 147 | 
grains, against 150 grains of the Serv- | 
ice bullet; also tested a solid copper 
bullet and a copper 98 per cent, anti- | 
mony 2 per cent bullet that gave the} 
best results of any as regarding barrel | 
wear. The first type of bullet, with 
Service loading, gave about 2,980 foot- | 
seconds velocity and fine ballistic ef- | 
feets, with very good results as to ac- 
curacy, while the other type gave about | 
2,920 feet seconds velocity, good ballis- 
tie effects, but very poor accuracy. 

There are other tests yet to be com- 
pleted that, from results thus far ob- | 
tained, promise a further lengthening | 
of the life of a rifle barrel, but then | 
they may not turn out as promising as | 
they now seem. | 


| 
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DANGEROUS WORK. 

Though the broncho-buster may be an adept in 
his line, he is not immune from danger, as may 
seen from this picture, when a ‘“‘sun-fisher’’ 
practically stood on his head to unseat his rider. 
Compts. Sam Stevens, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 




















I Want To Send You A 


GRANGER ROD 


to prove to you that it has More Life, More Power 
and More Value than any other rod offered at the 
price. Granger Rods improve your skill in casting 
because they are correctly tapered and perfectly 
balanced. They lengthen your casts, and do it with 
greater ease and accuracy. They are made out of 
the best bamboo that grows; the six triangular strips 
are split absolutely with the grain and machined to 
a uniform accuracy of | / 1000 of an inch;they are 
seasoned in Denver's dry climate (one mile above 
sea level) and scientifically glued with the toughest 
glue that’s made. 


Let Us Prove All This To You 


Send me an order for a $10, $18, $27 or $35 rod, whichever 
suits your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing you wish to 
use the rod for, length desired, and I'll send youa rod that will 
please you in every respect or you may return it by express, 
charges collect, and get your monzy back by return mail. 


There is a Granger Rod for every kind of fishing. 
Special rods made toorder. Send for catalog. It's free. 


Goodwin Granger, Pres. 


Goodwin Granger & Co. 
1237-50 Ninth Ave., 


Denver, Colo. 
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Plenty of Bass ~¢ Muscalunde 


—the Ontario Resorts 


Ontario contains 200,000 square miles of forest, watered by 
countless lakes and streams full of game fish. Much of this is 
virgin territory, but readily accessible districts with a proved 
reputation for muscalunge and bass fishing are: 


The Kawartha Lakes and Trent River | 
Point - au -Baril and the Georgian Bay District 
French River and Lake Nipissing. 
Lake Penache and Lake of the Woods District 


These localities are all easy to reach via the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Write to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 


Montreal, Canada, for literature and full information 
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|} TROUT FISHING 


“ The Best in Colorado at Cassell’s 


"1 On the Colorado and Southern Railway, i Platte 
=| Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Complete garage equip 
ment. Long distance telephone 


We cater to House and Automobile 
Parties 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
=4 with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with ite national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance. 


Address for further particulars 


Mrs. D. N. Cassell, Cassell, P. 0. Colo. 
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this Catalog 


A third of the 200 pages of this Catalog are 
devoted to Fishing Tacklealone. We have 
“*Been-There-Ourselves’’ and know what rods 
and reels and lines and flies make good. And 
those are the kind we teil aboutin our Catalog. 


Every Order Shipped 
Promptly from Our 
Big New Store 


With more room than ever for larger stocks, 
we will be able togive better service than ever 
on sportsmen’s orders. We know what you 
want for fishing, hunting, camping, motoring 
and hiking. Special department for Women's 
Outing Clothing. 


Write Dept. A for Catalogue 


Colorado Sporting 
Goods Co. 


OTIS E. McINTYRE, Manager 
107-109 N. Tejon St. 


Colorado 





Colorado Springs, 














Take a Blue 








‘The 
Devil Darning [JOE wens 
Needle with ae 3 


you, too— \ THE FISH 


when you go! 
—The angler who goes fishing without 2 or 3 


Joe Welsh Leaders never feels as tho he did his 
trip justice. 


A Size for Every Fish 


Six breaking strains, 2'2 to 30 Ibs—3, 6 and 9 foot 


lengths. 
Samples Sent Everywhere 


3 feet 25c—6 feet 59¢—9 feet 75e. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena-California 


Exclusive Agent 


U.S AND CANADA 

















This Thief Knew 


A man broke intoa Maine 
;| fishing camp and stole 

nothing but the Red-E out- 
fit. Heknew! The handi- 
est folding stove and oven 
ever built. Does every- 
thing. Broils. Roasts. 
Bakes perfectly. Uses any 
, - length fuel. Folds instant- 
ly to 112 inch thick. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Stove and Oven complete in khaki case $8.25 


Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you send 
check and we will send outfit prepaid. Your 
money back if you don't like it. 


The Red-E Folding Stove & Oven 


The Red-E Co., Dept. 0. 16 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 































S aNDAMMUNITION || 
- QUERIES - Bea 
Conducted by C. G. Williams, 


Correspondents are requested to en- 
close 2 cents in postage with their ques- 
tions if answers are desired by mail. 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 


U 





and as briefly as possible, and always | 


enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 
as desirable for publication as _ real 
names. 





I own a .22-cal. Stevens Favorite rifle, 
chambered for .22 long rifle cartridges. 
It surely is a dandy gun for target prac- 
tice and for small game. During the 
summer season I use it a great deal for 
target work. It is equipped with Rocky 
Mountain front sight and sporting sights 
in the rear. It is rather hard to get 
good records at any distance, and I 
would like to know what sights you 
would recommend in this case. I often 
thought of Marble’s flexible rear sight 
and Sheppard’s gold bead front sight. 
Where can I obtain these and what is the 
price? Would I have to send my gun 
to where the sights were bought or send 
it to the Stevens Arms and Tool Com- 
pany to have them put on?—Beeman 
North, Jr., Ottawa, III. 

Answer.—We believe that we would 
advise the Lyman No. 103 ($6) rear sight 
and Sheard’s or King’s gold bead front 
sight ($1.50). We are quoting Lyman’s 
instead of Marble’s folding rear sight be- 
cause the Lyman sight has a wind gauge 
on it, which is indispensable to the tar- 
get shooter. You should be able to put 
the sights on the rifle if you but follow 
the directions. Your local hardware 
dealer should be able to get the sights 
for you, or else you can order from the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn.; D. W. King, 2025 Dexter 
Street, Denver, Colo.; Marble Arms and 
Manufacturing Company, Gladstone, 
Mich.—Editor. 





Would it hurt the 
Swiss rifle to have ins. cut off the 
barrel? Would the .22 Savage musket 
be a reliable target rifle up to 200 yds.? 
Would the Winchester musket, Model 
1895, cal. .80, Government '06, be a good 
rifle for long-range target work? Is it 
more accurate than the rifle of the same 
model and caliber? Is the .41 Colt more 
powerful than .38 S. & W. Special? Is it 
as accurate?—G. R. Lahue, Lemont Fur- 
nace, Pa. 

Answer.—It would not hurt the shoot- 
ing of the .41 Swiss rifle to cut off 8 ins. 
from the barrel, and were you to get the 
cartridges loaded with smokeless pow- 
der, or do you own reloading, you could 
get a far better shooting rifle than the 
one you now have. We do not know 
that the Savage Arms Company make a 
.22 musket. If you mean the .22 bolt- 
action, Model '19, then we have no word, 
except praise, to say for it. It is thoroly 
accurate up to 250 yds. with the latter 


shooting of a .41 


type of cartridges that have been put 
out during the last few years. The Win- 


chester musket, Model '95, chambered for 
the .30, '06 cartridge, is a fine, accurate 
gun for any kind of target work. The 
.41 Colt is very little more powerful 
than the .38 Special, but not as accurate. 
Editor. 





Where can I get all-brass or all-paper 
shells for .44 shotgun? Am _ shooting 
the half-brass with paper tips dipped in 
paraffine wax, which is very unsatis- 
factory, as the wax stops in barrel. Can 
I get the new Club black-powder shell 
in 16 ga.?—R. E. Davis, Gordon, Ga. 

Answer—tThe only brass cartridge that 
we know of that will fill your specifi- 
cations is the .44 Game Getter shot cart- 
ridge. There are no paper shells quoted. 
You can buy the New Club shells in 
any gauge from 10 to 28.—Editor. 








Have you tried the 117-gr., .256 New- 
ton bullets, made by Evans of Buffalo? 
If so, with what results and what 
charges were used. These bullets I be- 
lieve are .266 diameter. Is it possible to 
purchase a bullet swage, and where?— 
George A. Nyman, Rockford, III. 

Answer.—We have never used the 
117-gr. Evans bullet in the .256 Newton, 
so cannot advise you as to charges and 
results. You would be compelled to en- 
list the services of a toolmaker to make 
you a swage, for there are none on the 
market to our knowledge.—FEditor. 











Captain Hardy’s 
Indestructible 
Gun Case 


In building this per- 
fect gun case, Capt. 
Hardy combined his 
expert gun 
knowledge 
with his years 
of experience 
in manufacturing 
the finest cowboy 
saddles made. 


Gun case is hand made 
—every stitch—from 
finest California Sad- 
dle Leather, hermeti- 
cally sealed to highest 
grade trunkboard 
frame. It is hand 
tailored and not only 
fits your gun but pro- 


tects it. Stands 200 Ibs. 
pressure without crushing. 





















Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 














REGISTERED 


BARREL- BRITE 


Mr. Rifleman? Then do g0 at once. Because 
BARREL. E actually does everything that 
other compounds claim todo. Left in the barrel 
after shooting, ‘it instantly and permanently 
neutralizes all powder acids, destroys leading or 
metal fouling in high power arms, and preserves 
barrel from rust or pitting. Tried and endorsed 
by the ablest military and_ civilian experts. 
You don’t need to scour and scrub—just coat 
the bore with BARREL-BRITE after shooting. 


**A Cleaner Gun With Less Work’’ 
Costs 50 cents, at your dealer's or direct from us. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS CO. 

















Dept. O Kansas City, Mo. 
Commercial Kodak 
Photography Finishing 


CHAS. E. McKEE 
Quality that will please you 
729 18th St. Phone Champa 6104 Denver, Colo. 
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vealed. Don’t delay. Be strong, heaith a 3 
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for free book 
Farmer Burns Bldg. 








SPORTSMAN—TAKE-—NOTICE 


We will make your bullets—bullet moulds—reloading tools—spec!al 
shells—gun stocks, anything you want in the gporting goods line. 
Cast your bullets in one of our pressure casting machines 
No pouring. Send 25¢ for prints and make one yourself 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA. 
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hen you camp 


-camp comfor tably 


The Burch 


Auto Bed and Tent is chosen by 


campers who demand comfort and convenience. 


The complete outfit can be carried on the fender or 
running board of your automobile, yet set up separate 


Unlike other bed tents, the sides of the Burch Auto Tent 
extend to the ground. No wind or rain can beat in beneath 


your bed. 
wind and storm. 


You are protected completely from all dampness, 


Use Burch Beds and Tents 


Nocramped undressing with- 
in your car is necessary if you 
have a Burch Tent. Even our 
smallest tent contains ample stand- 
ing and dressing room. 


The Burch Auto Bed can be 
set up in two minutes. Its steel 
frame will support 800 pounds. 


Its clean canvas surface is 
ridgeless, sagless and restful. 


The Bed holds two persons 
comfortably; tents in sizes to ac- 
commodate any number. 


Lowest priced combination 
on market. Wears for years. Bed 
and tent, $42. Separately, $25each, 


from it. You can pitch camp wherever and 
whenever you please and still have the use of 
your car. The Burch Auto Bed and Tent is 
the lowest priced combination possessing this 
exclusive feature. 
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Jf your dealer cannot supply you immediately, write to the 
factory. Our direct-to-you service is highly satisfactory. 


Our guarantee fully protects you. Illustrated catalog sent on request, 


Gey 0 OE 8 


MAKE YOUR CAMP BRIGHT 


WITH A 


Justrite Acetylene Lamp or Lantern 
(Carbide and Water) 


lamps 
and dependable, 
put them out of order. 


are self-contained lighting plants, 
no ordinary missue will] 
No bulbs or battery to 
burn out—you always know how many hours of 
steady light you have in reserve. Reloading with 
arbide is as easy and quick as stoking up your 
Jimmy pipe. Cost about 1 cent per hour. 


Justrite 


The evenings never drag if there is a brilliant, 
Sturdy 


steady light tor reading, writing letters, a game 
of cards, or just story-swapping. Thousands of 
testimonials from satisfied users offer convincing 
evidence of the superiority of Justrite Lamps and 
Lanterns over all other devices for lighting the 
Camp, fishing, boating, hunting, trapping, ete, 
Also idcal Farmers light for milking, picking fruit, berries, driving, eto. 
No. 100 Camp (3 hour) Lamp, Nickel Pijated, Folding Handles..... 
No. 95 Camp (4 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles (Large Size). 


No. 10 Lantern (4 to 5 hours), Nickel Plated, packed in round metal case..... 
No. 44 Head-Light (10 hours) Generator, worn on body, Lamp on head.. 


Iilustrated Circular No. 107 on request, 
Self-lighting attachment on lamps, no matches required. 


Use our No. 120 Hand Gas Lighter (25c) for No. 10 Lantern 
No grease or smell to spoil the grub or camp equipment. 


If your « annot supply you, JUSTRITE MFG. co. 
we will send direct on receipt of 2098 Hong. Ave. 
price, t. “0” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe $8.50 
- 2.00 
6.00 
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Outdoor Life 





Every convenience and necessity 


for the auto-traveler. am | 


goods at a saving. 


Catalog and Road Maps 


sent free on request 


BROOKS TENT & AWNINGS 
™ 1655 Arapahoe Street 
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j t REMODELING SPRINGFIELD RIFLES A SPECIALTY 


()MIELCAREK&Sons > 





SS. GUNSMITHS 


STOCKING, BROWNING AND GENERAL 
GUN REPAIRING. 


4224 So. Western Avenue 


Chicago, IIL 
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N° true sportsman shoots mating birds. What 
about the fellow who is lying in wait some- 
where to get a pair of mated teal? He shoots the 
hen, but the drake escapes—only to turnandalight 
by the dead body of his mate. 

Is it ““sport’’ to shoot the drake? 

The American Game Protective Association 
says “‘No!"’—Behind that “No’’ speak the voices of 
thousands of American sportsmen, members of 
this Association. 

During the mating season birds are not wild,— 
they are too busy with their love, family and 
housing affairs,—and it is then that next year's 
supply of game is raised. 

Not only that but birds who have gone through 





the winter have already proved their hardihood— 


Shooting Mating Birds—Is This Sport? 


and it is certainly not sportsmaniike to kill off 
sich birds. 

If you are anxious to stop this kind of killing 
off of birds, deer and game of all kinds, join the 
American Game Protective Association. 

Among other game preserving measures, it is 
fighting for the Migratory Game Law—and your 
help as a lover of clean sport is needed. 

Join today and stop this bird-thief from 
stealing your game, 


NOTE: The magazines listed below are 
heartily in sympathy with our work. When you 
fill out the Membership Coupon, check the 
magazine you are most interested in and it will be 
sent to you for one year. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership. } 





tenclose a check for $.................- to cover dues of $1 and 2 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 


THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
| I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally 
3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 


Publication Price including forcing authoriti 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership } LJ es. 
around — Subscription in eee Game 4 gp erage a reso hg Property 
publication Price EOUCUVO 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
wanted Association | 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - $300 | 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 150 ----- * 2 00 | eial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 300 -+-+--s+- ° 2.50 trophies. 
Outer’s Book—Recreation 25 ee 3.00 8. Study and record the natural history of 
Sportsmen's Review (wee kly) 300 ---*-- 8 3.50 game species in the interest of science. 
Western Sportemen elle Se ee SS 2.50 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Wild Life - - 2 - eee + © ee ee 2.50 gentioman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine IE 65s vad iwscdcpnes aac cbeseeweaness ceiiicciniencckcKteminaxwce 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. NORD 65a: cesnweugrnaseendhsncvey Suns coneaeuneouiseediaieeiniael 











Lieutenant-Colonel Whelen in _ his 
book, “The American Rifle,” on page 
107, describes a remodeled Krag fitted 
with a Winchester, Model 1895, barrel. 
This appeals to me as a practical, well- 
balanced arm, and I would like to know 
if in your estimation, provided, of course, 
that the Winchester people will furnish 
the required barrel threaded and to fit 
the Krag extractor, an amateur can dis- 
mount the Krag barrel and mount the 
Winchester barrel so that the remodeled 
gun will be accurate. What sights would 
you advise using on a rifle so remod- 
eled? Can a Krag action be obtained 
anywhere except from the Government? 
Is there anything published which would 
act as a guide to proper construction 
and modeling of a sporting stock, and if 
not, may I suggest that I believe that 
many others besides myself would ap- 
preciate seeing the proper method of 
proceeding with this work published in 
your valued magazine.—H. F. Jorgensen, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Answer.—We doubt exceedingly if the 
Winchester Company would fit up such 


| a rifle barrel at the present time, and 


even if they would, we would advise 
that you send the receiver to them, so 
that they could fit the barrel to it. It 
is very hard to take a rifle barrel and 
cut a thread on it that will allow the 
shoulder to fit up tight and still have 
the sights line up as they should. Our 


| advice would be to use the barrel that is 


already on the Krag, or if you think 
that it is too long, then get a carbine 
with its 22-in. barrel, or have the long 
one cut off to the length wanted. If 
you will look on page 252, October, 1919, 
Outdoor Life, you will find a cut of a 
stock that we have used several times 
with good success.—Editor. 


Can you tell me where I can have a .30 
Springfield cut down to a sporting pat- 
tern, or can I secure a sporting stock 
for such a rifle? I had noticed in the 


| columns of your magazine that you rec- 





ommended A. W. Peterson of Denver for 
such work. I wrote to him, but he re- 
plied that he was too busy making tar- 
get barrels and could not undertake such 
a job. I think the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Queries column the most interesting 
feature of your magazine.—E. J. Renaud, 
Pearce, Ariz. 


Answer.—We will give you the names 
of several other gunsmiths, but at one 
time or another other subscribers to 
Outdoor Life have written us that they 
have received the same answer that Mr. 
Peterson gave you—too busy on other 
work. Still, we would advise you to 
write them: Charles Stanbra, 1315 Rail- 
road Avenue, Bellingham, Wash.; Men- 


ner Gun Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Kirkwood 
Bros., Boston, Mass.; A. O. Neidner, 4 
Beacon Street, Malden, Mass.; K. J. 


Konvalinka, Mason City, Iowa. If you 
will look in October, 1919, Outdoor Life 
you will find dimensions for such a 
stock, so why not do as so many men 
are doing today—make your own sport- 
ing stock and have the pleasure of doing 
a good job.—Editor. 


What does it cost at present to reload 
fifty .38-40 shells for revolver with 
black powder, using old shells, and cast- 
ing bullets oneself? What would it cost 
if I used ready-made bullets, loading 
shells myself? Is the accurate range of 
the Colt revolver, 38-40, 7%-in. barrel, 
as far as the .38 Colt automatic and 
Luger 9mm.? Is it true that the above- 
mentioned automatics are accurate up to 
500 yds.? Is the recoil of the .38-40, 
used in New Service Colt, 7%-in. barrel, 
much heavier than the recoil of the .38 
Colt Special used in Colt Officer’s model 
— A. Kuhn, Binghamton, 


Answer.—The cost to reload fifty .38- 
40 shells would be approximately 1 cent 
each, or 50 cents—that is, if you make 
your own bullets. Primers are 25 cents 
per 100; powder, 45 cents per pound, 
and equals 173 loads; lead is 15 cents per 
pound, and equals 44 bullets. We be- 
lieve that, were you to buy the bullets, 
they would cost you $5 per 1,000, at the 
present price of lead. Therefore, you 
can add about % cent each shell to the 
price as above outlined, making the cost 
about 1% cents per cartridge. We be- 
lieve that the .38-40 Colt revolver has 
a longer range, accurate, than either the 
.38 Colt auto. or the 9mm. Luger. We 
would not consider the recoil of the .38- 
40 to be enough heavier than the .38 
Special to make any difference in one’s 
shooting. We do not notice the recoil 
above that of the .38 Special. We would 


not consider the automatics mentioned 
to be accurate at over 100 yds.—Editor. 
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I have a Colt .38 Army Special with 
6-in. barrel. What is the maximum kill- 
ing range of this gun with the .38 S. & 
W. Special cartridge? Also with the .38 
long Colt? Would you advise me to 
use metal-patched or lead bullets? Do 
you consider the gun powerful enough 
for all-around use in camp, etc. Is the 
.382-20 powerful enough for deer, or 
would you advise a .30-30? Does the 
length of the barrel have any effect on 
the range?—Horace Nichols, San Anto- 
nio, Texas. 


Answer.—The .38 Colt Army Special, 
using either the .38 S. & W. Special or 
the .88 Colt long, has an accurate killing 
range on turkeys of 300 yds., if we are 
to believe what certain gentlemen from 
Kentucky wrote some time ago; also a 
shooter from Denver, Colo., tried the 
same stunt and O. K.’d it. But we would 
put the range down to about fifty yards 
for good, effective work, and around 
camp to twenty-five yards. We would 
not use metal-patched bullets in this 
gun, and we do not know where one 
could obtain them to use. It surely 
makes a fine camp gun. We would not 
advise a .32-20 for deer, but one of the 
.30-30 class. The length of the barrel 
has a slight effect on the muzzle veloc- 
ity of a bullet, and therefore should af- 
fect the extreme range to a very slight 
extent, but you would not be able to 
detect it from the natural defects of the 
cartridges at game-shooting ranges.— 
Editor. 


What is your opinion of the Meriden 
seven-shot shotgun? Is it as good a 
gun as the Remington or Winchester? 
As it is not manufactured now, would it 
be possible to obtain repairs? Is the 
usual steel spring used in firing mech- 
anism, or is a coil spring used? I have 
one of these guns, and the only fault it 
has is that it sometimes fails to fire a 
certain make of shell; and I would ap- 
preciate it if you could give reason. All 
other shells seem to function properly 
- this gun.—Clarence J. Carlon, Rankin, 


Answer.—wWe have never used a Meri- 
dan repeating shotgun, but have seen 
several, and the only complaint we heard 
was that they needed repairs most of the 
time. You would not be able to get re- 
pairs now. If we remember right, they 
used a flat mainspring similar to the 
one in the Winchester, Model ‘97. It 
may be that the make of shell that you 
refer to has a primer made out of 
heavier and stiffer material than the 
other makes; therefore it is less sensi- 
tive to the blow of the firing pin, and 
as your gun is quite old, it may be that 
the firing pin has become short thru 
wear, so that it does not strike as hard 
a blow as formerly.—Editor. 


Where can I get ammunition loaded 
with the 170-gr. spitzer bullet, for the 
Krag? How does the 170-gr. spitzer 
compare with the regular 220-gr., soft- 
nose bullet as to shocking power and ac- 
curacy ?—A. L. Hagar, Council, Idaho. 


Answer.—The U. M. C. put out a .30-40 
cartridge loaded with a 172-gr. Thomas 
pointed bullet, and a 180-gr. umbrella- 
pointed bullet. The Winchester Company 
put out a .30-40 cartridge with a 180-z2r. 
pointed bullet, and a 200-gr. pointed bul- 
let. The U. S. Cartridge Company also 
uses the 180-gr. bullet, and the Peters 
Company also loads the 180-gr. pointed 
bullet. <All of the companies load the 
150-gr. pointed bullets in this shell. We 
believe that the pointed bullet gives 
better accuracy, but we know that the 
220-gr. S. P. bullet gives greatest shock- 
Ha | power, and prefer it on big game.— 
\ditor. 


Can you tell me if there is any device 
on the market for catching the empty 
shells from automatic pistols? I shoot 
a .32 auto. quite a bit, and as it was 
almost impossible to save any empties 
for reloading, I made such a device. It 
works fine and is not clumsy. Would 
there be demand for such an article to 
warrant putting it on the market?—R. 
C. Robertson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Answer.—The best device we can 
think of to catch the shells from a .32 
auto. would be two bushel baskets, one 
above to stop the shells and one below 
to catch them, but this might prove un- 
wieldy to carry. We have never heard 
of such a thing, and do not know how 
one would go about it to attach such a 
thing to the auto., so that it would not 
be in the way. You will have to ask 
all of the readers of Outdoor Life to see 
if there is not some one able to help you 
out.—Editor. 





Can you tell me where I can get re- 
pairs for a Mauser, .25-cal. automatic 
pistol? Also, where is the factory lo- 
cated? Will enclose stamp for reply.— 
Ray Walden, Mattoon, III. 


Answer.—There is no place in the 
United States where you can get repairs 
for your .25 Mauser auto. at the present 
time. The former agent, H. Tauscher, 
320 Broadway, New York, was an officer 
in the German army, and left the United 
States shortly after war began, closing 
the office in this country. The Mauser 
rifles and pistols were made in three 
separate factories: Waffenfabrik Mau- 
ser, Obendorf, Germany; Deutsche Waf- 
fen & Munition Fabriken, Berlin, Ger- 
many; and Deutsche Waffen & Munition 
Fabriken, Karlsruke, Germany. You can 
get the repairs made by some gunsmith 
in this country.—Editor. 








Dr. Bower’s Receipt From 
Rhett Green. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The at- 
tack made upon me by one W. M. 
Garlington in your Mareh issue is 
so personal that, coming from an 
avowed friend of Rhett Green’s, I 
would not reply if it were not for 
his statement that, so far as 
Rhett was concerned, the trip cost 
me nothing. 

When I settled with Green I 
handed him a receipt to sign be- 
fore giving him his money, a 
photograph of which I enclose. 

E. ZIEGLER BOWER. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Note. A photograph of a re- 
ceipt was enclosed in the above 
letter, reading as follows: ae! * 
Myers, Fla., 2-11-19. Rece’d. of Dr. 
E. Ziegler Bower $91.75 in full. 
Rhett Green.”—Editor. 


























Notice. 


The gun and rifle department of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, Ltd., 
has been formed into a subsidiary com- 
pany, the proprietorship of which will 
remain with the parent company. This 
subsidiary company will be known as 
B. S. A. Guns, Limited, as from January 
1, 1920. In future all communications 
regarding B. S. A. arms should be ad- 
dressed to and all remittances made 
payable to “B. S. A. Guns, Limited,” 
Small Heath, Birmingham, England. 


EAM IIE 





Picture Hunters 


invariably have more 
success when completely 
equipped with a 
Kodak, and Kodak 
supplies from stocks 
replete with the latest 
and freshest ship- 
ments, Write for our 
newest price list. For 
quality work donein a 
hurry send your nega- 
tives to us for develop- 
ing, printing, and 
enlargements, 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. 





Denver, Colo. 














For years have the Use it Mfg. Co., ex- 

erimented with all ingredients known to 
Sinan of Chemistry for the prevention of 
RUST. Now they offer to the sportsman 


Superior Quality Gun Grease 


Put up in collapsible tubes in two sizes labeled. 
There are other Oils and Greases—But 





TRADE MARK REG. 


Prevents rusting. It won't gum and keeps your 
outfit clean. 
USE IT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1157 Appleton St. LONG BEACH, CALIF, 
Factory at 1333 Coronado 
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Napoleon said ‘‘The strength of an 
army lies in its feet.”’ 


The success of an outing, the joy of 
living, begins with perfect footwear. 
When your feet hurt, you hurt all over. 


Loose, leaky, ill fitting shoes have 
kept many a hunter sick in camp. 


Whether you climb a mountain trail, 
play baseball or golf, or walk a country 
road, your shoes must be right. For men, 
women, misses, or boys, the Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch selection represents the best 
in models and materials—the largest 
stock of outdoor footwear in the world. 


Military Model Field 
Boots, tan, soft leg, 


laced instep, 17 inches 
high, $25.00 to $35.00 


Stiff Leg Riding Boots, 
for men and women, 
$30.00 to $50.00. 





Soft Bottom Mocca- 
sins, for canoe, camp, 
or trail, $3.50 to $12. 


Rubber Fishing Boots, 
$10.00. 


English Waders, im- 
ported, $15.00 to $25.00 


Fishing Brogues........ $10.00 to $18.00 
Boots for Forest Rangers........ $17.00 
Scotch Golfing Bro- 
gue, tan or black, 


fringed Scotch 
tongue, $20.00. 








Mountain Climbing Boots, Smoked 
oT ere 
Prospectors Boots, Smoked Elk. .$30.00 
White Buck Ostend and Tennis Oxford, 
tan or black saddles............. $18.00 
Tan Tennis Oxford, rubber sole. .$15.00 


€dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 
“The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World” 



































YOU— 


NEED THESE 


ON YOUR 


CAMPING TRIP 


THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING LANTERN 
The Old Reliable Camp Lantern 
Stormproof—Unbreakable 


(The U. S. Army Standard Field Lantern) 


Just the thing for the Camp 
and Vacation Trip. Will not 
blow out. Built for hard ser- 
vice. Easytocarry —foldsinto 
small, flat package—can 
oe be carried in pocket— 
— opened in a minute. 








OPEN FOLDED 


THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING BAKER 


No Pins to Take Out; No Pan Necessary; Nothing to Lose 


Can be used for broiling, baking 


and roasting, fine for corn bread 
or griddle cakes—a wonderful con- 
venience. Only !, in. thick when folded. 






had aecse 
»“STONEBRIDGE 
FOLDING BAKER § 











OPEN FOLDED 


TENTS and CAMP 
EQUIPMENT 





We manufacture tents of all descrip- 
tion. Made of the finest canvas—real 
tents that stand hard weather and the 
rough handling of the camping trip. 


We also manufacture a full line of the 
following: 

Duffle Bags 
Sleeping Bags 
Head Nets 

Pack Harness 
Boy Scout Sacks 
Canoe Sails 


Canvas Buckets 
Canvas Basins 
Nessmuck Packs 
Ruck Sacks 
Canoe Cushions 
Boat Covers 
Boat Cushions 


Send for Circulars and Price List 


C.H. Stonebridge Manufacturing Co. 
23 Warren Street, New York City 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘‘More Game!”’ 


GAME 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Dynamiting Fish. 


In many states, dynamiting fish, or 
“shooting fish,” as it is commonly called, 
is a felony, and it should be, as no more 
unsportsman-like or despicable act is 
possible. It is to be regretted that some 


few states have neglected to provide a 
statute covering this offense and in 
other states the law is being violated. 
Only a very small percentage of the 
edible fish killed by this method are 
ever secured, and aside from this all 
small fish are destroyed. The writer 


has heard commercial fisherman on the 
Missouri River often remark that some- 
body above them had been dynamiting 
fish, as dead ones had been floating for 
several days. Think of the crime of the 
thing! 

A prominent sportsman recently made 
the statement in the office of this asso- 
ciatién that he had seen fish dynamited 
in the southern part of his state and 
that on endeavoring to prosecute them, 
had been told by both sheriff and prose- 
cuting attorney that it was useless, as 
the sentiment was such that it would 
be impossible to secure conviction. 

We are in receipt of a clipping sent 
in from Florida by a member of the as- 
sociation, taken from the Miami Herald 
of January 19, 1920, which tells of 
wholesale dynamiting in the canal on 
the Tamiami Trail. This clipping re- 
lates that thousands of dead fish could 
be seen passing over the dam into the 
Miami River and that bass weighing as 
much as ten pounds were seen along the 
shores which were covered in some 
places to a depth of two feet. 

In any section where the sentiment is 
such that it is impossible to punish a 
man for dynamiting fish, there is some- 
thing radically wrong and steps should 
be taken to call the attention of the 
better class of citizens to these out- 
rages. 


Form a Sportsmen’s Association. 


Organization brings results. If condi- 
tions in your section are not what they 
should be, get busy and organize a lo- 
cal fish and game association. No mat- 
ter how enthusiastic individuals may be 
in their work for better game protec- 
tion, they cannot accomplish much with- 
out an organization behind them. 

When new laws are desired it takes 
concerted action to put them across. 
Often a state legislature listens only to 
votes. <A local fish and game associa- 
tion can mould public opinion, and it is 
surprising the effect public sentiment 
has in preventing violation. When a lo- 
cal game law violator knows that in 
his community there is a club composed 
of practically all of the loeal sportsmen 
who are honor-bound to try and bring 
him to justice if he breaks the law, he 
is going to watch his step. When pub- 
lic sentiment opposes game law viola- 
tion, it always acts as a preventative. 

The American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation is always willing to help indi- 
viduals in forming local organizations. 
Write for sample of by-laws which can 
be easily changed to meet local require- 
ments 


Waterfowl in Cuba. 


A member writing from’ Trinidad, 
Cuba, reports that ducks were unusual- 
ly numerous the past season. Many of 
our ducks winter there. Our informant 
says: “The baldpate or widgeon is per- 
haps the most numerous. The first 
ducks to reach Cuba in the fall are the 
blue-winged teal which make their ap- 
pearance during the latter part of Sep- 


| tember. The widgeon arrives late in 
| October and the spoonbill or shoveler 
| which is also very numerous, does_not 


reach here until late in November. Pin- 
tails also visit the island, but are never 
very plentiful. Ducks begin to leave 
this locality in March and by the end 
of April all have left on their migra- 
tion to the breeding grounds.” 


How Much Does a Wild Deer Weigh? 


Several months ago this association 
started an argument in the columns of 
our service in the different sportsmen’s 
magazines in connection with the 
weights of game birds. The sportsmen 
of the country seemed very much inter- 
ested and we received much valuable 
data. The question as to the maximum 
weight of Canada geese has attracted 
unusual attention and the discussion has 
even been taken up by the sportsmen’s 
papers in England, which have com- 
mented upon notes printed in this de- 
partment. 

Knowing that most deer shooters are 
always fond of telling about the big 
buck that they killed on such and such 
an occasion, we are going to submit the 
accompanying illustration of a white- 
tailed or Virginia deer, killed by Mr. Al- 
bert Tippett near Trout Creek, Mich., 
which weighed 354 pounds. We are in- 
clined to believe that this item will cre- 
ate fully as much discussion as the 
former article relating to the maximum 
weight of the Canada goose. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Mershon of Saginaw, Mich., sent 
us this photograph, together with the 
following letter from Mr. George A. 
Newett, editor of “Iron Ore,” published 
at Ishpeming, Mich.: 





A 354-LB. WHITETAIL 


“The 354-pound buck killed at Trout 
Creek was dressed before weighing. The 
weighing was done by the station agent 
at Trout Creek and the hunter paid on 


the weight as given. When the deer 
arrived in Ishpeming he was weighed 
several times, the hunter desiring to 
prove his story, and he weighed 354 
pounds. Many people can vouch for the 


correctness of the weight. 

“Enclosed I hand you a picture of the 
deer and the hur.ter. The hunter is over 
six feet in height and this will give you 
some idea of the deer.” 

Those of us who have killed big deer 
and watched the scales balance around 
200 pounds can hardly imagine a buck 
weighing 354 pounds dressed. 
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Outing Specialties | 


Increase your pleasures in the great outdoors with 
Marble’s Equipment—it never fails to completely 
satisfy and lasts for many a year. 


We can show only a few items—there are different 
styles and sizes of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting 
Knives, Gun Sights, Gun Cleaning Implements, Waterproof 


Matchbox, Compasses, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extra- 
ctorsand Recoil Pads. Most stores have Marble’s Goods—if your dealer 
can’t supply you. order direct. Be sure you have the Marble Catalog. 


Clincher Gaff Safety Pocket Axe 








You need not come back from a 
fishing trip with the storys about the 
‘big one getting away’’ if you 
carry thisgaff. Forany fish from !4 
to20 pounds. Surer, safer, quicker 
than alanding net—reach out, close 
your hand, fish will not tear and 
can’t twist out. Polished steel, 
heavily nickeled—may be locked 
with points together. 18 in. long, 
714 in. between points. $1.10. 


The handiest tool a sportsman 
ever carried—small enough to fit 
the pocket, large enough to cut 
wood. So vitally necessary in out- 
door life you should never go out 
into the open without one. Nickel- 
plated spring hinged safety guard 
folds into handle. Blade is of fi- 
nest steel, steel handle, 11 in. long, 
$3.00—11 in. long, with hickory 
handle, $1.75—12 in. long, $2.00. 


Trout Knife 


Shown at right. Designed especially for dressing 








trout but is great for c apres. | any fish. Made of 

finest surgical instrument ste Far better and 
spay handier than a jack knife—fits the pocket. Price, in- 
_ fy, cluding metal bound leather sheath, 60c. 


° Safety Fish Knife 
! Shownatright. Does all the work neccessary to prepare fish 
for the pan—cuts, rips,scales. In addition, itis adandy p 
all around pocket knife for outdoor use. When open it is 
as safe and rigid as a one-piece knife. List price, $1.50. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Holds good es ws matches and keeps them bone-dry, 
even under water. May be quickly opened and closed in the 
dark. Made of seamless brass, te oe tre 4 size of a 10- 

guage shell, just right for the pocket, 55c. 


ny Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 





571 Delta Avenue 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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AIR RIFLES 


One Down! 


NE shot from the B. S. A. Air Rifle—and 

Bre’r Rabbit waits for youto put him 

into the game sack. The greatest small- 

game rifle on the market, amply powerful up 

to 50 yards, as accurate as the finest of .22 

calibre “powder” rifles, but safe to use in settled 
districts. 


The B. S. A. air rifle—not an airgun—is made 
by the largest firearms factory in England with 
the same care used in making the British 
service rifle. It has a specially rifled heavy 
steel barrel and shoots a special bullet, not a 
BB shot. Accurate sights permitting of fine 
changes for wind and elevation, little noise, 
no powder, no smoke, no messy cleaning 
after shooting the rifle. 


Used by thousands of members of air-rifle 
clubs in England for target practice. 





REM LCA ELEN NI TIRE 


The .177 bore for home target practice, the 
.220 bore for all around shooting. Various 
models, stock lengths, and weights. Descrip- 
tive booklet at your dealers or 


e 


lo) sremenperer 


B. S. A. GUNS, Limited : Birmingham, England 


Sole Agents for U. S.A. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO. 


Gun Dept. 16 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 


Canadian Agents 
FRASER & COMPANY 
a 10 Hospital St., Montreal, Can. 






























































NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty oo . 
The results of the experiencegained in bui em Int 

four thousand rifles embodied in this new model.  Nomore 

jamming of cartridges, a bolt - hay? Fe or brusied knuckles 
from recoil. New system of stamp for catalog. 
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The KENNEL 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 


























CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 








Kennel Queries. 


Referring to your reply to E. W. 
Clements, Union City, Wash., appearing 
in the January issue of Outdoor Life, 
the writer is prompted to make a few 
inquiries. Noting you state that even 
the diligent use of medicine in cases of 
this sort do sometimes fail to produce 
results, would request that you advise 
your idea of the method or methods to 
be employed in similar instances; also 
furnish the names of the most satisfac- 
tory drugs, medicines, etc., according to 
your opinion and experience. Would 
further request your advice as to the 
thoro eradication of these parasites and 
the probable reappearance of the same 
variety or any others. The chief object 
of writing you is due to the writer pos- 
sessing a 6-months-old Airedale puppy, 
which is at present annoyed by round 
pink worms about an inch long, which 
frequently emerge. Altho his coat is 
very harsh and ragged looking, and he 
appears feverish and_ restless while 
sleeping at night, also his breath is be- 
ginning to become disagreeable, during 
the day he is apparently in excellent 
spirits, being full of life. Also trust 
that you will be able to advise me the 
best method to employ in exterminatiny 
a very few fleas which the dog seems 
unable to get rid of, altho we have 
greatly reduced their numbers. —George 
F. Hall, Pawtucket, Z 

Answer.—I referred especially to the 
lack of care in fasting a dog for twenty- 
four hours or more prior to administer- 
ing the vermifuge; for tapeworms fresh- 
ly powdered areca nut, combined with 
oil of male shield fern, is the surest 
eradicator. For round worms lumbri- 
coides (santonine) is easily the best. 
Santonine can be given in olive oil up to 
5 grs., for a very large dog, or in a cap- 
sule and then follow with olive oil. 
Areca nut should be followed in one 
hour with an ounce of castor oil or olive 
oil combined. In your case rectal in- 
jections of a strong solution of quassia 
chips in water for five or six consecu- 
tive days will nearly always eradicate 
the small worms. If they are the larger, 
round worms, santonine, 1 gr., every 
morning on an empty stomach, followed 
by 1 oz. of olive oil for three consecu- 
tive mornings, is the indicated remedy. 
—W. C. C. 


I have an Airedale about 5 years old 
that weighs 45 lbs. His hair is wiry, 
long and shaggy; color, black with a 
slight mixture of a lighter color, which 
is more noticeable on his forehead. He 
is slender and a very fast runner—more 
so than other Airedales which I have 
seen, and is an excellent hunter for both 
small and big game. Could it be possi- 
ble that he is a thorobred Airedale? He 
has had tapeworms for the past four 
years, and I have tried every remedy 
which I have heard tell of, but they 
don’t seem to do any good. I have also 
tried prescriptions recommended by a 
veterinary; also advertised patent medi- 
cines. Some of them will expel the 
worms, but they show up again in from 
four to six weeks. I have tried giving 
him double doses, and as often as every 
ten days, but with no better results. I 
give him medicine every few weeks, and 
if I didn’t do so the worms would get 
the best of him. The dog eats well—in 
fact, he eats as much as two other ordi- 
nary dogs. Is there not a remedy that 
will drive those worms away entirely so 
they will not show up again?—John 
Betker, Forks of Salmon, Cal. 

Answer.—It is very probable your dog 
is a pure-bred Airedale. We would ad- 
vise you to buy some whole areca nuts, 
and with a nutmeg grater grate up 50 
grs. As soon as grated mix into a ball 
with butter and flour. Add 3 minims of 
oil of male shield fern to the ball. Give 
this on a twenty-four-hour empty stom- 
ach. Follow in one hour with one ounce 
of castor oil.—W. C. C. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement 
tmserted for less than SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 
less number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you sub- 
mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. (/)\UTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thou- 
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eheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





went @ THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setiers and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guarant or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tt 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Aijiredales, known 

wherever dogs are shown and game is 
hunted, have been sold to Arthur Ward, 
925 Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
Ward owns two of the best stud dogs 
and four of the best Mountain View 
bitches. Write him when you want good 
Airedales. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
fels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
tsoth pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 





for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 





WANTED—Airedales, hounds, mastiffs 
and Newfoundlands; puppies and 
grown stock. We buy whole litters of 
puppies. Write full particulars and 
lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog, send stamp for our 
rice list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, 
ox A, La Rue, Ohio. 3-tf 





Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 
stock, Catalog ten 





cents. 3-tf 
COVINDALE KENNELS 
A Covington, Tennessee 








NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
Genes Rockwood Kennels, eeu, 
y. pe 





COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 

nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinson,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 





breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Importer, 
enuine, curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
ppies. youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 5-1t 





FOR SALE—Thorobred Airedale pups by 

International Champion Kootenai Chi- 
nook, dam by Havelock Goldsmith (im- 
ported). Hartley E. LaChapelle, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 5-1t 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 90 years experi- 
ence, we know how to 
breed the kind that are 
real terrier. A lot of 
classy puppies from 
The Great Briargate 
Buckley and four 55 
Ib. big husky hunting 
bitches. June De- 

. Pups are 
raised in the open. A 
>| hardy, vigorous, kind. 
The hunting instinct 




























Piote a is bred in the bone. 
Seams Breeding, Sete Delivery and Satisfaction 
DR. DEACON 5-1t WILLOWS, CAL, 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Owing to the fact that OUTDOOR 
LIFE has practically doubled its 
circulation in the last year, it is 
necessary for us to receive a higher 
rate for our classified advertising. 
Therefore beginning with the July 
number, copy for which must be in 
hand not later than June Ist, all 
classified ads will be accepted at 
the rate of EIGHT CENTS per word. 


























Sick Dogs Made Well’ 


Ask forand get a Dog Medicines. Sure 
Shet for worms, 60c; Condition Pills, a tonic, 
60c; Flea Soap, 25c; ” Blood Purifier, 60c; etc. 


At your dealer’s or 






by mail from us. A Medicine 
Send 3c mailing for Every Dog 
cost for Ailment 






FREE 
Dog Book 


containing accurate 
Ailment Chart and 
Treatment Directions, 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 
aout 605 Richmond, Va. 














WESTMINSTER KENNELS—Tower Hill, 

Illinois, offers reliable coon, opposum, 
skunk, fox, wolf, coyote and rabbit 
hounds, on ten days trial. Dogs just 
starting to trail, $10; also puppies. We 
continue to sell cracker jack rabbit 
hounds at $15. Liberty bonds and War 
Savings Stamps taken. 5-1t 





READY FOR DELIVERY June Ist, two 
litters of Airedale puppies, from work- 
ing dams who killed more game than 
city dogs ever see. Registered, puppies 
eligible. W. F. Oberly, Saratoga, Wyo. 
5-1t 


FOR S ALE Airedale Puppies 
$35 and $25 
(Registered) many years A reli- 
able breeding have made the 
Lake-Dell Airedales the best 
sporting Airedales in the world. 





Address 5-2t 
R. M. PALMER 
8447 Renton Ave., Seattle Wash. 





SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, mmr 
-12t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES, registered, males, 

sired by International Champion Koo- 
tenai Chinook. Splendid specimens, 3 
months old. M. Eugene Good, New 
Market, Va. 5-1t 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


Lots of classy puppies for May delivery from Briar- 
gate Buckley and Elmhurst Rebound. 5-1t 


TWO MALE PUPS, half Airedale, half 
Walker hound; will make best pan- 
ther and wolf dogs ever run; $50 takes 
the two, or will trade for pedigreed Eng- 
lish bull pup. Box 180, Marathon, Tex. 
5-1t 


MOUNTAIN-BRED Aliredales, healthy, 

husky, outdoor pups from hunters of 
royal breeding. Imported and American 
bred studs at service. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 5-2t 

















WANTED—A hound, male or female, for 
cat hunting, that will stay at tree and 
bark. F. J. Ross, Bodfish, Calif. 5-1t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 

price, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood, III. 12-6t 


DOG BOARDING—I will board your 

dogs thru the summer months. For 
particulars write R. N. Hendricks, Boli- 
var. Mo. 3-3t 











DOGS FOR SALE—Pure-bred Irish set- 
ter pups, all papers furnished. Dr. R. 
H. Washburn, Montrose, Colo. b- 1t 





DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 























Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifies with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, — 
and high grade double guns, aut tic and 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols. ine 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St.Paul, Minn. Established 1885 











The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 








FOR SALE—New Savage N. R. A. bolt 

action, good case, $30; .22 Remington 
No. 1 standard, like new, silencer, leath- 
er case, $25; .38 Special S. & W., 6-in., 
blued, shell belt and holster, $25; .38 S. 
& W. safety hammerless, nickeled, good, 
$20; .22 Lord model Stevens, 10-in., fine 
condition, $30; .22 W. R. T., Colt police 
positive target, good condition, $20; .22 
Colt automatic, new, $35; 8 X LaVogue 
prism binoculars and case, fine outfit, 
$50. Want full choke automatic shot- 
guns and Winchester repeaters. W. H. 
Icenhower, Washington, C. H., Ohio. 5-1t 


.28-30 POPE muzzle loading outfit, 6 
power scope, peep globe sights, a good 
one, $65; Krag rifle, like new, three 
boxes shells, $22; .32-40 Stevens target 
rifle, gold bead, heavy barrel, like new, 
three boxes shells, loading tools, $16; 
Smith & Wesson target pistol, 10-in. bar- 
rel, gold bead peep sights, $23.50. Al- 
bert Hinton, Route 6, Hillyard, Wash. 
5-1t 








S 





dition, $18; .35 and .30 Standard auto- 
matics, brand new, $30 each: .45 S. & W. 
1917 Army model, holster, belt and one 
dozen clips, fine condition, $25. Want 
-250-3000 Savage; .35 Remington auto; 
45 S. & W. Special, with target sights, 
new condition; also .38 S. & W. ham- 
merless. O. A. Newman, Loano, Wis. 
5-1t 





FOR SALE—.22 H. P. Savage, good con- 

dition, with Lyman peep sight, price 
$35; .22 Winchester automatic, good con- 
dition, Lyman peep sight and triple bead 
front sight, price $35. Wanted, .30 Luger 
in good condition, .25 Remington, slide 
action or automatic; .250-3000 Savage. 
These rifles must be good as new. Roy 
L. Campbell, Kimball, Neb. 5-1t 





ONE Marlin 12-pump, good condition, 

$25; 1 Stevens 12-double, good as new, 
$18: 1 Winchester, 12-pump, fair condi- 
tion, $20; 1 Winchester .30, good as new, 
$30; 1 Winchester .25-35, fair condition, 
$20: 1 Stevens .25-20 S. S. favorite, fair 
condition, $10. C. L. Snider, Mohler, 
Wash. 5-1t 





SALE OR TRADE—Colt’s new .38-40 
single action, $20, or .22 Remington re- 
peater rifle: must be in first-class con- 
dition. Frank Charvat, Denton, _. 
-1t 
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$25 REWARD 


For information leading to the recovery 
of any one or all of the following 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENABER RIFLES 


being part of a shipment recently imported. 
6.5 m/ m—Nos. 10213, 10632, 10236, 10754, 10550, 
10790, 10524, 10275, 10477, 10850, 10491, 10546. 
& m/ m—Nos. 6905, 6801, 6267. 

The numbers are stamped on the barrels about 
1'2 inches from rear sight. 5-1t. 


BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc., 
15 & 17 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 














barrels made accurate by 
bore of the old barrel 
of high-grade steel, 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
22 Winchester Special cartridge. Price, 
$5 for a 24-in. barrel. Send complete 
gun " insured parcel post. oroiga A. 
Diller, Lock Box 534, Payton, Ohio. -it 


22-CAL. rifle 
enlarging the 
driving in a piece 





FOR SALE—Colt single action army .45 | 


revolver, 7%-in. barrel, absolutely new, 
perfect condition, with new Ideal No. 3 
special reloading tool, double adjustable 
chamber, separate bullet mould, 200 new 
empty shells. Virst money order for 
$37.50 takes outfit and its a bargain. A. 


P. Treland, 1517 23rd St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 5-1t 


FOR SAL E- 





45 Colt S. A., $17.50; .45 

Colt D. A,, $14.50; .22, .20, 62, 68 and 
45 Colt automatics, new and used, $12.00 
up; .22, .32, .38, .44, .45 Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, $6 up. Send stamp 
for list. Will trade. All goods sent on 





ste ge Also $95 new binoculars, $38. 
T. Paxson, 34 Wellington Road, Buf- 
ieuk nN E. 5-1t 


TO TRADE 
featherweight; .38 
pistol; .41 
barrel; .45 





0-30 Savage, 

automatic 
revolver, 6-in. 
Springfield rifle. 





LL, 30 
Colt’s D. A. 
-70 U. S. G. 


[ want 16-ga. Winchester, 250-3000 Sav- 
age, or .256 Newton: also .22 repeater. 
Make offer. John T. Phelan, Ft. Ben- 
ton, Mont. 5-1t 








CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith 


Shot guns rebored and choked. Rifles rebored, re- 
lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 8-121 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash 





TWO .45-70 SPRINGFIELDS, $5 each; 
one .45-70 Springfield Carbine, $5; one 
45-70 Hotchkiss Military, $10; one Rem- 

ington single shotgun, $5; one .22 Sav- 


age 20 shot rifle, $8; one .38-40 S. A. 
Colt’s 7%-in. barrel, $12: one .22 H. R. 


revolver, 
Kan. 


$6.50. J. G. Mattes, Marion, 
5-1t 





Colt S. A. on 
heavy carved 


SALE OR TRADE—.32-20 
.45 frame, 7%-in. barrel, 


belt, holster, five boxes cartridges, per- 
fect except slightly holster worn, $45. 


Want 16 or 12 Winchester 
ton pump shotgun. 
G. L. Wright, Coats, 


or Reming- 
Must be first-class. 
Kan. 5-1t 





FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for my 

three formulae, rebluing gun parts, 
rust remover for gun parts, and fur- 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed safety razor 
or self-filling fountain pen. Earl War- 
ring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 4-2t 





WANTED—I must have 50S. & W., Colt, 
Savage, Bisley and Lugers, targ et and 
plain models, before April 15th. Any 


model or caliber bought. Write me what 


you have for cash or trade, or send it 
along. C. T. Paxson, 34 Wellington Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 5-1t 
WE SELL, trade, or buy new and sec- 

ond hand guns, rifles, revolvers. See 
or write S. B. Davega Co., 111 E. 42nd 
St., Exchange Dept... New York City, N. 
¢ 5-1t 
FOR SALE—Special spring bargain 

prices on my entire stock of new and 








used guns. Write for bargain list S-1. 
EF. C. Carver, The Gun Man, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 5-1t 
WANTED—.280-cal. “Ross rifle in good 

condition, cheap; give price and con- 
dition first letter: also ammunition, 
case, etc., if any. P. W. Metz, Basin, 
Wyo. 5-1t 
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FOR SALE—Winchester pump, 16-g4., 

full choke, 28-in. barrel, Model ‘97, 
gun crank condition, inside and _ out, 
canvas carrying case, $25. New factory 
stock Newton .256, $15. First money or- 
der takes either. Jesse J. Evans, Box 1, 
Whitefish, Mont. 5-1t 


SPORTSMEN!—Why second- 









| favorite gun; 
| ive than pearl or ivory. 


| promptly 
| model. 


purchase 

hand guns which often prove sorely | 
disappointing when you can buy new 
ones at satisfactory prices Write, en- 
| closing stamps, stating wants and be 
| convinced. H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, 
Colo. 5- it 
FOR SALE—Colt .45 U. S. G. automatic 





| SELL— 
1 





pistol, Audley holster, 340 cartridges 
$35; Newton .30 U. S. G. rifle, peep sight. 
sling, 460 cartridges, $65. Loth in per- 
fect condition, I. M. Cockrell, Weis- 
singer-Gaulbert Apts., Louisville, Ky. 
p-1t 
Smith & Wesson 
up 5-in. barrel, fair condition. holster, 
12.50; Ideal tool with mould .38 long, 
3.50; .32 mould, $1.25; Winchester, .44-40, 
) and mould, $3. 50. Enclose stamp. 
». R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. 5-1t 





ILD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 











44 Russian tip- | —... 
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ATTENTION, owners of revolvers and 

automatic pistols! Send $6 for pair of 
my genuine stag-horn stocks for your 
stronger and give better 
grip than wood or rubber; more attract- 
If not delighted 
inspection and trial, your money 
returned. State make and 
J. Berton Springer, 325 Hawley 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Colt 
model; belt, 


upon 





.45 automatic, U. S. A. 
holster, extra clip, fine 
condition; $40. Smith & Wesson, .45, U. 
S. A. model, 5%-in. barrel and 8 clips; 
perfect comdition: $35. R. L. Murphy, 
Morgan, Wyo. 5-1t 


FOR 





SAL E— Ss. & W. .38 Special, six-inch 

ne w, with belt and holster, $40.00. Of- 
ficer model Colt, .38 Special, 6-inch, prac- 
tically new, $45.00. .22 High Power Sav- 


age, $27. J. F. Ebersole, Rexburg, — 
5-1t. 


SALE—-Winchester .25-20 carbine, 
1892 model, in excellent condition; $15 


cash takes it; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Curt Hoffman, Onawa, Iowa. -1t 


360 ROUNDS Springfield 





.06 ammuni- 



































tion, arsenal loaded; want $18 or free 
sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- | spool level winding casting reel, or 
iuock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, | binoculars. J. C. Kessler, 102 Fifth Ave. 
zuns, swords, powder horns, etc; lists | Huntington, W. Va. 5-lt 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- ——- 
son Ave., New York City. z-tf | FOR SALE—Absolutely brand new Colt’s 
— new service target revolver, .45-cal.. 
FOR SALE—.30 '06 U. S. chambered New- | cost $60. Will sell for $45. Postal money 
ton rifle, new, perfect condition, extra | order only accepted. Address R. D. Tal- 
fancy stock, recoil pad, Lyman sight, | mage, Easthampton, N. Y. 5-1t 
sling swivels; first check for $40 takes 
it. H. S. Alstrom, 87 Pineywoods Ave., | .256 NEWTON, Springfield action, Ly- 
Spring field, Mass. 5-1t man micrometer rear, Sheard’s gold 
—_—_— —-~ front, good condition, price $50. A. C. 
FOR SAL E—Ross .280, perfect condition, Geiger, Valier, Mont. 5-1t 
special peep sight, sling swivels, ex- 
tra heavy leather bound case, $60; also | I CLE AN and resize Springfield and 
Luger, .765-cal., new condition, ivory Krag shells, $1 per hundred. Bullet 
sight, $25. E. W. Hadley, Fillmore, | 308241, 75c per hundred. Chas. T. Short, 
Calif. 5-1t Inyokern, Calif. §-2t 
SALE OR “EXCHANG E—Winct hester .22 | FOR SALE—Lee, using .256 Newton, 
N. R. A. musket, Lyman windgauge Ideal tools. Fine target rifle. J. R. 
rear, and No. 17 front, $25, or trade for | Durkee, 202 Third Ave., South, South 
Remington .22 automatic. Chas. A. | St. Paul, Minn. 5-1t 
Kivans, Box 190, Sheridan, Wyo. 5-1t ——~- $$ 
—_- BRAND NEW—Colt’s .22 automatic pis- 
WANTED—Marlin 20-ga., hammerless, tol. Heavy Montfort holster. Want 
trap grade; Marlin 1897 model, re- | $30. E. A. Price, 406 Garfield St., Ft 
peater; also .22 S. & W. target revolver, | Collins, Colo. 5-1t 
Beckert model. Joe Bobynek, 314 North = 
Parkhill, West Frankfort, III. 5-1t | MAUSER OR LUGER WANTED—Deal- 
ers in guns and pistols. Standard 
W ANTED—.25-cal. Remington Auto- | Mercantile Co., 915 North 16th St., Boise 
matic; .22 ot Power Savage; .38-40 da. 5-1t 
Winchester ‘with round barrel, % maga- 











zine; Ideal reloading tools for 10-ga. A. 
R. Higgs, Ellendale, N. D. 5-1t 
WANTED—Bisley model Colt Ade 40 pre- 

ferred, loading tools; .38 Special: .44 
Winchester; .45 Colt. Complete infor- 
mation first letter. E. T. Nash, 20 Boyce 
St., Worcester, Mass. 5-1t 
WANTED—.: 32-40 Marlin Model 1893. 

special smokeless, steel barrel, take 
down preferable. Gun must be perfect 
condition. Price —— kL FP. 


Holmes, 422 Second St., Napa, Calif. 5-1t 


1912, with matted 





WINCHESTER 20-za., 

rib, $70 grade, shot only few times, 
and in perfect new condition. Sell with 
leather case, $60. F. H. Blair, 1200 Lo- 
gan St., Denver, Colo. 5-1t 





WANTED—Krag rifle or carbine barrel, 

guaranteed perfect inside. Also Krag 
reloading outfit. A. L. Wyman, 310% 
W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 5-1t 
FOR TRADE—Sacrifice two vacant lots, 

Lakeview, Ore. Want Winchester 
hammerless .20, sporting goods. IL. E. 
Castle, Wichita. Kan. 5-1t 
WANTE D- 25 and 

16 or 20-ga pump, 
State price and condition. E. 
tol, Redmond, Wash. 








.22 Colt’s _gutematiec, 
.250-3000 Savage. 
R. Bech- 

5-1t 








FOR SAL k— AD Colt’ s 
Model 1917, factory 
holster, 100 cartridges, 
son, W ahpeton, N. D. 
.50-70- cal. Remington 
condition, mould, 
Brewer, Tripoli, Ta. 
FOR SALE- —Colt, .38 Army, 
good condition, $15. 
S. Division, Ann Arbor. Mich. 











revolver, U. S. 
condition, belt, 
$30. M. O. Even- 
5-1t 





SE L L 
rood 
Georg: ’ 


musket, 
tools, $15. 
5-1t 


§-in. barrel. 
John Barnes, 516 
5-1t 








TRADE—A fine old Stainer violin for a 
.25-20 repeater, or 12-ga. double, full, 
in good shape. H. C. Krick, Chillicothe 














Ohio. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—B. S. A. .22 bore air rifle. 
2500 pellets, $30. Address D. A. Wal- 
lace, Rutledge, Ga. 5-1t 
WANTED—Bardou & Son rifle range 


telescope—Bausch & Lomb 10X Marine 
Glass. D. A. Wallace, Rutledge, Ga. 5-1t 





WANTED—New 1903 Springfield '06; ac- 
tion must be in perfect condition. E 
Dowse, Box 662, Eldorado, Kan. 5-1t 





Birds and Animals. 





BIG MONEY in pure-bred rabbits for 

furs, food and exhibition stock. We 
furnish profitable market. Send 25c for 
big 1920 catalog “Successful Rabbit 
Keeping,” with splendid illustrations of 
fur breeds and full information. Rabbit 
skins bought. Guinea pigs at reasonable 
prices. Breeders book and_= supplies. 
America’s great rabbit farm. Meek- 
Court Co., U-5154, W. Madison, Chicago. 





RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnisb 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per l1b., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list 





etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 idge, St 
Louis, Mo. 10-1?' 
PARTY DESIRING TO GET into com- 


munication with person or persons in- 
terested in a proposition of raising 


skunks, muskrats and mink for selling 
fur. Address M. D. Peck, Whitefish, 
Mont. 5-1t 
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RAISE silver black foxes in Colorado 

This is a profitable business. Get our 
prices on spring pups; enclose stamp for 
particulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, N 
B.. Canada. 3-31 











Books and Magazines. 





20 DEADWOOD DICK se stories for $1, 

postpaid; each one a complete story— 
road agents, western detectives and ad- 
venture about the old “West;” real hair- 
raisers. Address O. K. Pub. Co., 719 
Thatcher Way, Decatur, III. 5-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks | 








$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. B i 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas Citv 
Kan, 


5-4t | 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards 


JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
© K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION camping in 
the famous White Mountains of Ari- 
zona; high, cool climate, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, finest trout fishing in the 
West. Gentle saddle horses and pack 
animals. Bud Shoop, outfitter and | 
2xuide, Blue, Arizona. 5-2t | 


NORTHERN Cassiar District—Saddle; | 

white and black sheep, mountain and | 
Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black ana | 
brown; moose; good fishing. For more | 
information, write early for coming | 
season. Joe LaSalle, Teslin Lake, via | 
White Horse, Y. T. 12-5t | 























THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- | 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- | 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, | 
black and brown bear. Best pack of | 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 

Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





SUMMER resort and hunting camp; lo- 

cated on West Gallatin River, near 
Yellowstone Park; fine hunting and 
fishing; everything furnished. Write R. 
B. Lemon, Twin Cabin Camp, Salesville, 
Mont. 4-2t 


WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, 
elk, deer and bear. J. G. Waller, Al- 
pine, Idaho. 3-4t 











MONTANA “DUDE” RANCH 


on the banks of the Kootenai River, in the heart of the 
Rockies, two miles from Siation and telegraph service. 
We have some of the finest trout fishing in America to- 
gether with plenty of deer and elk, and of bear, 
grizzly included, We will give you fiat rate for summer 
boarders, and furnish saddle horses, and our trails and 
roads are fine. Every mile a pleasure. Individual 
cabins and tents are furnished. 2-48 
J. WESTERN WARNER 
Hunter and Guide for Deer, Elk, Bear and Lions 


LIBBY, MONTANA. 














Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 

trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 


Taxidermy. 
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| CLOSE OUT genuine deer skins, $1 each, 


postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 4-2t 





Wild Duck Attractions. 





PLANT Terrell’s wild celery and duck 
to attract fish and game | 


potato now 
favorite lake or 
booklet 


stream. Send 


for illustrated 


structions. Terrell, Naturalist, Room | 
B-186, Oshkosh, Wis. 5-1t | 
WILD DUCK FOODS that will grow. | 

Wild celery, Sago pond weed, red- 


head grass, widgeon grass, chara and 
smart weed. We also entertain sports- 
men. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily 
Postoffice, Currituck Sound, N. C. Best 
of references. 4-3t 





Miscellaneous. 





| ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, piles, 


cancer, old sores, dandruff, rheuma- 
tism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, sore ‘throat, St. Vitus Dance, bar- 
ber’s itch, acne, lockjaw—ON MAN. ON 
DOGS—mange, eczema, ear canker, goi- 
tre, sore eyes. Cured without drugs or 
no charge. Write for particulars. Eczema 
Remedy Co., Dept. O, Hot Springs, ~~ 


-12t | 





$732.25 EARNED January by one man; 

others made $200 to $500 same 
With auto season just ahead our agents 
will double—triple this. 
same, selling this wonderful new inven- 


tion, guaranteed to prevent punctures 
and lessen cost per mile of tire. Dept. 
H., Tire In-Sole Mfg. Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


5- 





FOR SALE at highest offer, 

Eastman autographic kodak No. A127 
Anastigmat lens F-7.7-54 mm., size 1% 
x2%. Good bicycle; Marlin repeating 
rifle; .22, needs repairing; Stevens pis- 
also belt holster for 
good Edison standard phonograph 


same; ] 
records. Kamille Otonpalik, 


and 20 
David City, 


PARDNER WANTED-—Silent or 

who has some ready money to help 
develope one of the best located sum- 
mer resorts and hunting lodges in Mon- 
tana. Main camp on large lake in the 
heart of the Rockies, near Yellowstone 
Park. Can give the best of references. 
H. H. Tuttle, Cody, Wyo. 5-1t 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—Abbe y & Imbrie 

surf-casting, split bamboo rod, two 
pieces and spring butt, German silver 
fittings, agate guides; $20. Abbey & Im- 
brie surf-casting reel, 300 yards, free- 
spool; $20. WANT—20-ga. gun or .22 
target revolver. A. Mennen, 817 S. Floyd 


active, 











St., Louisville, Ky. 5-1t 
USED and_ rebuilt motorcycles, all 
makes, lowest prices, guaranteed and 


shipped on approval; overhauled by ex- 
perts. We furnish bank references; send 
stamp for free list L and new sales plan. 
Floyd Clymer, largest motorcycle dealer 





in the West, Denver, Colo. 4-4t 
BROTHER — Tobacco injures heart, 
nerves, stomach, sexual functions, is 


Tobacco habit easily, 
inexpensively overcome with pleasant 
root; fine for stomach troubles. Just 
send address. Philip Stokes, ee 
Fla. -2t 


WANTED—A good specimen of two sets 
of locked deer antlers, good condition; 
also fine extra large sets of deer horns, 


nasty, expensive. 





with many points, with reverse points 
on beams, or rare forms. Good prices. 
Cc. E. Tribbett, Darlington, Ind. 5-1t 





LIFE-LIKE TAXIDERMY—Latest mu- | 

seu and moth-proof methods used. | 
Game heads and rugs a speciality. Sat- | 
isfaction guaranteed. D. C. Tait, 1116 | 
Broadway, West, Vancouver, B. C. 5-1t | 


EXCHANGE 21-jewel Howard, open face 

watch, cost $65, first-class condition, 
for moneys worth 
fishing equipment. A. J. Lowdermilk. 
Mt. Gilead, N. C. 5-1t 


giving full in- | 


month. | 


You can do the | 


brand new 


Neb. 5-1t | 


in firearms or fly | 











In competition on the 
range, or in pitting 
your skill against the 
wild creatures of the 
woods, you can depend 
on the accuracy of 


*& LYMAN 
“Disk 35°00" SIGHTS 


No. 2A Combination Rear Sight 
has cup disc with pin hole for target 
shooting. Unscrew the disk, and 
_ have a large Lyman aperture 











| | for game. If not at your dealer's give us 
| | hisnameand the make, and caliber 
|} of your rifle. Ask for the 


Free Sight Book 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





No. 2-A with 
Disk Removed 














| You are assured the best of service by mention- 
| ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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I HAVE 500 names 
Washington trappers, 





i a 





Ri y poecgany sagan 





viMivnsboat ealbnaselte null Herve 





and addresses of 
licensed for the 


year ending March 1, 1920, for $5. E 
Erwin, 6 Funk Bldg., Olympia, Wash 
5-2t 





Ww ANTED—U se ed “Old Town Canoe, or 
} one of equal quality. Must be reason- 
able in price. Kenneth Jones, London 


Mills, Ill. §-1t 


ELK FEET THE MOME TE RS and ink 

wells, each $3. A novel elk head chai: 
|for the den. Any kind of an elk speci- 
men. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 5-1t 


TWIN EXCELSIOR MOTORCYCLE, with 

side car, strictly first-class condition, 
$150 cash, or trade for good guns. Fred 
J. Ernst, 621 West 5th St., Washington 











Mo. 5-1t 
| WANTED—Pair field glasses, good 
| grade; give price and condition. 


Box 61, Burley, Ida 


5-1t 


| Chauncey Guyman, 











WANTED—Market for rattlesnake ol} 
and skins, for June and subsequent 








delivery. J. H. Dischler, 904% Second 
St., Sacramento, Calif. 5-2t 
| FOR SALE—Horse hair, wove over calf 





rolette bit, reins 
takes it. Harry 
Ohio. 5-1t 


skin, riding bridle, 
quirt, new; first $30 
3aker, R. F. D. 2, Springfield, 


|PAIR factory new Weiss 8X Alpine 
prism binoculars: first money order 
$42.50. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo 
5-1t 








| 

LET US tan your hide, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalog on 
request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-12t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write foronetoday. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Ridg., Omaha 








‘ 


THE MOST beautiful room decoration 

for a sportsman is a picture frame 
(postcard size), made of genuine cart- 
ridges; $2 and $3. A. Petschnig, 31 Ries 





St., Rochester, N. Y. 4-3t 
WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 
blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 


quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon 
Ore. 7-121 


TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 





Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 
WANTED—1A or 3A Eastman Special 
| kodak, range finder model, cheap 
Robert Boggs, Richmond, Ky. 5-1t 








WANTED—Pair good prism binoculars: 
also a 16-ga automatic shotgun, 
Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 5-1t 
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i. 
Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any other steel can -+ 


and holds it. 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, 





SMOOTH! 


BD YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 


TO KEEP 
| MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE’ 


Here’s the reason: The 


You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful 





Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like. 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it for a 


new one without a word. 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you experienced that 


delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face clean? 


And have 


you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would perform like that”? A 


SHUMATE will do it and - - 


mes 


post paid. 


keep on doing it. 
Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 
If your beard is extra wiry, we 
SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. 


recommend our $3.00 


In remitting, 


give us your dealer’s name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 


with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 
Established 1884 


837 CHESTNUT ST. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S..A. 
Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 














Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 








Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 


DENVER - - - COLO. 











Hammocks, etc 





Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines 
. may be easily and quickly made, at little cost 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also | 
how to catch fish the year round. Send for particuiars right now 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 64 N. Main St., 


Altoona, Kansas | 











Send us $8.00 for one hand made 


“Old Hickory” Casting Rod 


4 foot —one piece —cork handle—silk wound—good mountings 
—guides and tip—beautiful caster—accurate—and built for 
8 life's service. 

Kinney’s Automatic Weedless Hook Free 


We sell nothing /ess than the best in Fishing Tackle. Lines 
—Reels—Lares. 


H. A. KINNEY & CO., BANGOR, MICH. 








UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


To advertise our famous ‘‘RADIUM’’ 
imitation diamonds, we will send you 
this beautiful sterling top platinum 
finish scarf pin, set with large flery 
rainbow hued ‘‘RADIUM’’ imitation 
diamonds, postage paid. If this offer 
is satisfactory, pay postman $1.83 
C. 0. D. to cover postage, packing, ad- 
vertising, etc. If not pleased promptly 
return, money refunded. SEND NO 


MONEY. Address 
E. Wallace &Co. Dept.111. 9416thSt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MVM 
SS) ; My 














Peters Line Drying Casting 
—Reel— 


A combined line dryer and Casting reel, in a 
singlestructure, Level-winding, ball-bearing, 
Anti-back-lash. An American Reel, made to 
suit American conditions. 


LADIES will be delighted with this innova- 
tion, with this reel, the Art of Casting may be 
learned in one day without the annoyance of 
back-lash. 


Patent Applied For. 
Price, Postage Prepaid, $6.00. 


PETERS BAIT CO. 


Knox, Indiana. 


FLY ROD MINNOW 


THE ORIGINAL 

















THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original fly rod minnow. It is the one 
that has created such a sensation for the past 
two years. Itis the one that looks like a min- 
now. Theone that is made right. Lifts and 
casts easy. Does not splash or strain the 
rod. As for catching fish, Will Dilg, famous 
authority, says it catches too many. Don’t fail 
to give it a trial. To use on bait rod add sinker. 


Co 1% in. long 
Small Bass______.___._- 1% in. long 
Large Bass -..........- 2% in. long 


Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
S:de, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, All 
White, and All Yellow. Price 50c, each. Four, 
assorted, in handy vest pocket box, $2.00. 


Send Stamp for Tackle Catalog 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 736 So. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted another edition of 
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You are assured the best of serv- 
|ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
| LIFE when writing advertisers. 








WAKE UP—COLORADO 
SPORTSMEN! 


There is a strong movement on 
foot, headed by Joseph D. Pender of 
Denver, to organize a state sports- 
men’s association in Colorado— 
something that will be fully repre- 
sentative of the state and which will 
reach into every nook and cranny. 
Each town and city of our common- 
wealth is cordially invited to come 
into the organization. Better game 
protection will be the slogan, and all 
those interested in this subject are 
requested to communicate with Mr. 
Pender at 310 Sugar building, Den- 
ver, where advice and information 
on the work of formation will be 
gladly given. It is hoped that a net- 
work of clubs may soon be organ- 
iced throughout the state, and any- 
one contemplating the formation of 
such a local association should corre- 
spond with Mr. Pender immediately. 

This is a wonderful opportunity 
for the sportsmen of Colorado to ac- 
complish something for game protec- 
tion, and we hope that it will not 
be allowed to slip away. 

A committee on organization has 
been appointed, headed by R. B. 
Rockwell, Chairman. 
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Mo Outing is Complete 











Some exclusive features 
worthy of comment. 


. Patent pressure gauge enables 


you to control air pressure 
perfectly. 


Warming plate keeps food 
warm and prevents dishes 
from becoming upset. 


Large well made grates, ex- 
actly like those used in a big 
stove. 


. Flame regulator enables 


to regulate the heat w 
cooking. 


Legs are quickly detachable 


: and pack inside. Lower il- 


lustration shows stove closed 
with all equipment packed 
inside. Note how compact 
and convenient it is. 


without one — 


ALF the fun of being outdoors is eating your meals 
H under nature’s roof. For nowhere does food taste 
so tempting and good. When you’re hungry you 
want to eat, and not hunt around for dry wood or fuss 
around with a smoky fire. That is why no outing is com- 


plete a 





It is the best little vacation pal you ever had. Always 
ready, rain or shine. You can eat where and when you 
want to without fuss, muss, or loss of time. 


Anyone can use it, You can set it up instantly, and it is 
ready to cook the finest dishes you ever tasted. A cook 
book, written by an expert, shows the many delicious and 
tempting tid-bits that can be cooked on the little kit. Your 
mouth will water when you read the recipies, and by 
merely following the simple directions you can prepare 
many dishes that will make every out door meal a feast. 


The Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit burns ordinary gasoline, and 
when closed is as compact as a suit case. All the equip- 
ment is packed inside. There are several models, priced 
from $7.50 to $16.00. Four party suit case outfits are $40.00. 
Write now for illustrated folder describing them in detail. 


PRENTISS-WABERS STOVE CO. 


190 Spring St. 


Grand Rapids, Wis. 
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Why an Evinrude 
Means More Fish 


Your wise fisherman clamps an EVINRUDE on the 
stern of his boat—not just because he wants to dodge 
oar-work, but because he can cover more water and 
thus get more fish. 









Distance means nothing to him. He can shift from 
weed bed to weed bed, from shallows to deep holes, in 
a jiffy. Justa twist of the flywheel and he’s skimming 
over the water with a breeze in his face. Or he can 
slow his powerful little EVINRUDE down to ideal 
trolling speed. 










Evinrude Motors are simple to attach—easy to operate 
—reliable in performance. Automatic reverse and 
Magneto, Built-in Flywheel type are special Evinrude 
refinements. 










Evinrude Motors are sold by most sporting goods and 
hardware dealers everywhere. Catalogue on request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


263 Evinrude Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
10 and 12 No. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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